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THE ONLY BOOK OF SHORT STORIES BY 
SOUTH AMERICANS 


Cuentos de la América Espajiola 


Edited by ALFRED COESTER, Corresponding Member Hispanic 
Society of America, author of “A Spanish Grammar” and “The 
Literary History of Spanish America.” 


A collection of seventeen stories by fifteen authors from 
nine different countries in South America. It is the edi- 
tor’s belief that the best way to teach a language is by 
means of the story, and so he has selected those stories that 
best give the local color and colloquial forms of expression 
peculiar to the country. 


He is well fitted for the task, for during the preparation 
of the book he took an extended trip through South 
America. It was then that he realized the need of such a 
reader as this for students of Spanish who expect to use 
the language in America. 


Attractive sketches and halftones illustrate the stories 
and give the reader an excellent idea of the topography 
of the country and the costume of the people. 


Ready in the early fall. 
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EL PRIMER CONGRESO INTERNACIONAL 
DE HISPANISTAS 


In primeros de julio de 1914, cuando nadie pensaba en la in- 
minencia de una guerra como la presente, lancé la idea de un Primer 
Congreso Internacional de Hispanistas. La necesidad de él, me pare- 
cid y sigue pareciéndome indiscutible. Cada dia es mayor en todos los 
paises civilizados—decia yo entonces para explicarla y convencer a 
las gentes—el numero de los estudiosos que se dedican a investigar y 
esclarecer los hechos de la historia espafiola en sus diferentes ordenes : 
politico, social, literario, juridico, artistico, etc.; y cada dia, también, 
crece el numero de los socidlogos, economistas y estadistas a quienes 
interesa de una manera simpatica la observacion y conocimiento de la 
Ispafia actual como factor en la obra comun humana, presente y 
futura. 

Ese interés ha crecido enormemente por causa de la guerra. 
Sus motivos circunstanciales los he expuesto en numerosos articulos 
publicados en periddicos de Espafia y de América, que he reunido, 
sistematizandolos, en un libro reciente... No creo util, ni aun 
legitimo, repetir lo que con todo pormenor digo en otro lugar. Pero 
el hecho de habcr aumentado considerablemente en muchos paises 
del Antiguo y el Nuevo Mundo, el movimiento de atencién hacia el 
idioma, la literatura, la historia, la vida economica y hasta el caracter 
y psicologia del pueblo espafiol, conviene acentuarlo, porque justi- 


fica mas y mas la necesidad y utilidad del Congreso de Hispanistas. 


1 Espata y el programa americanista, Madrid, 1917. 
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Es curioso advertir que hasta hoy no se haya pensado en cosa 
semejante. Ni en asamblea especial, ni en sencilla reunion de com- 
paneros de trabajo, se han juntado nunca quienes responden una- 
nimes al apelativo de “hispanistas,” cualquiera que sea el orden de 
la vida espafiola a que dirijan sus estudios. 

Suelen, ciertamente, encontrarse algunos en los Congresos inter- 
nacionales de materia historica, en que la de Espafia es un elemento 
diminuto ; pero estan en éllos, no solo en minoria, sino ahogados por 
la natural superioridad numérica de los cultivadores de otros asuntos. 

Ciertamente, también, los Congresos Internacionales de Ameri- 
canistas se pueden estimar en gran parte como Congresos de Historia 
espafiola; pero ni ésta es la tnica en ellos ni seria exacto (tampoco 
conveniente ), limitar nuestro campo historico al sector colonial, con 
ser éste tan importante. Mucho menos habria exactitud ni conve- 
niencia en limitar el hispanismo al Orden historico, por muy amplia- 
mente que entendamos la palabra arrancandola de la limitacion lin- 
guistica y literaria a que propenden traerla los que, por su vocacion y 
sus estudios, no ven mas que esos aspectos en la vida espiritual de un 
pais. 

Creo, por el contrario, que conviene concentrar y enlazar eficaz- 
mente todos los aspectos segun los cuales interesa hoy Espafia a gran 
numero de naciones: unas, totalmente extranjeras; otras que com- 
parten con nosotros el idioma y la formacion troncal. Es innecesario 
decir que los distintos ordenes de vida y actividad de un pueblo, por 
muy apartados que parezcan y por muy grande que necesite ser la 
especializacion que su estudio requiere, estan profundamente ligados 
entre si en el fondo comun psicologico y geografico de que proceden. 
én acercarlos y hacerlos servirse mutuamente, hay provecho para 
todos. Lo peor en esto, como en las demas cosas de la vida humana, 
es el exclusivismo, que estiriliza muchos esfuerzos, recortandoles el 
horizonte. 

Nada se opone, claro es, a que, dentro de esta concentracion de 
materias al rededor del nombre y de la realidad de Espaiia, se diferen- 
cien Secciones del Congreso aludido, en cada una de las cuales se 
agrupen los especialistas respectivos. 3 

Pero la idea que yo tenia de ese Congreso en 1914, necesita hoy 
algunas rectificaciones. Pensaba yo entonces que podria reunirse 
con motivo de las proyectadas fiestas cervantinas de 1916. El estallido 
de la guerra hizo imposible esa fecha realmente insustituible en cir- 
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cunstancias normales. Ahora, no cabe proyectar nada sino para 
después de la paz; pero tarde mas o menos ese momento, hay que 
convenir en que es preciso ir preparando la opinion para que la asam- 
blea de hispanistas se verifique. Por eso no he creido inoportuno 
hablar ahora de ella. 

La segunda rectificacion a mi plan de 1914 consiste en el titulo 
del Congreso. No me cabe la menor duda de que, atin después de 
la paz, y durante algunos afios (quiza muchos), ningun Congreso 
podra ser internacional, mejor dicho, universal. A menos que en 
Alemania se produzca y arraigue una revolucion que aniquile el mili- 
tarismo y el autocratismo prusianos y salve la parte generosa y 
humana del alma colectiva, los hispanistas de los paises aliados no 
podran convivir con los de los imperios centrales mientras duren los 
legitimos resquemores que la guerra levanté y que la mayoria de los 
intelectuales alemanes no ha tenido siquiera la prevision egoista de 
evitar, pensando en el futuro. Y aunque Espafia sea una nacion neu- 
tral, nadie podria aqui, sin seguro fracaso, convocar y hacerse la 
ilusion de reunir en una misma asamblea a los historiadores, a los 
americanistas, a los economistas, etc., de todos los paises que han 
luchado a mano armada. Si alguien alimenta en Espajfia esa ilusi6n, 
hay que estimarlo de una candidez paradisiaca. 

Y no se me arguya que yo he opinado de distinto modo en un 
libro sobre la guerra. Lo que alli dije es muy distinto de lo que 
escribo ahora. Defendi entonces la perpetuidad de la civilizacion, 
contra los pesimistas que veian en la guerra presente la catastrofe 
irremisible de la vieja Europa, la pérdida para siempre de los pro- 
gresos alcanzados mediante esfuerzos seculares 0, cuando menos, de 
la cooperacion universal para el mantenimiento y desarrollo de las 
ventajas civilizadoras logradas hasta hoy por la humanidad. A ese 
proposito dije que las necesidades humanas son mas fuertes que las 
pasiones y que la voluntad de los individuos, y que aun en el caso 
de permanecer estos, por mas 0 menos tiempo, en hosca incomunica- 
cion social, las ideas y las invenciones cientificas seguiran salvando 
las fronteras y sirviendo para todos, aparte la vida propia que las 
diferentes actividades civilizadoras han logrado ya en los mas de 
los pueblos. Pero esa cooperacion espontanea, difusa y latente- 
analoga a la que sefialan los economistas en la esfera de actividad que 
estudian, a diferencia de la cooperacion reflexiva que produce enti- 
dades sociales bien definidas—es muy otra cosa que la convivencia 
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personal que por mucho tiempo todavia, sera imposible a los hombres 
de las naciones beligerantes, y que, cuando menos, evitaran mientras 
puedan, movidos por invencible repugnancia. 

Los Congresos de Hispanistas, pues, tienen que comenzar por 
una asamblea en que se congreguen solamente los cultivadores de 
los estudios que dicen relacién a nuestra patria y sean ciudadanos de 
Francia, Italia, Inglaterra, Portugal, Belgica, Grecia, Servia, Suiza, 
quiza Rusia, las naciones neutrales del Norte de Europa, Japon y toda 
América. No se me dira que son pocos. Recibir a los demas, seria 
tanto como privarse de la presencia de éstos; y en la alternativa, la 
eleccion de todo buen espafiol, aunque no sea aliadofilo no es 
dudosa. 

A mi juicio, los trabajos de ese Congreso deberian consistir en: 

1°. Proposiciones concernientes a la organizaciodn de trabajos 
eruditos colectivos, a la formacion de grupos internacionales de espe- 
cialistas y a la de centros también internacionales de investigaciones 
y bibliografia hispanista. 

2°. Proposiciones relativas al establecimiento de _ bibliotecas 
hispanistas y de depositos de venta de libros espafioles modernos, en 
todos los paises del mundo donde existan corrientes 0 motivos de 
interés hacia Espafia. 

3°. Discusion de temas referentes a las relaciones economicas, 
juridicas, docentes, etc., entre Espafia y las naciones representadas 
en el Congreso. 

4°. Lectura de resimenes en que cada representacion nacional, 
por medio de uno 0 varios de sus individuos, exponga los resultados 
a que en su pais llegan actualmente los estudios hispanistas y la co- 
operacion que principalmente requieren de los investigadores es- 
panioles. 

5°. Proposiciones relativas especialmente a intercambio de pro- 
fesores y de publicaciones entre los centros e instituciones docentes 
de las naciones que acudan al Congreso. 

6°. Fijacion de los puntos de historia y actualidad hispanista 
que, por su desconocimiento o lagunas de que adolecen, exijan un 
esfuerzo mayor colectivo para esclarecerlos. 

A estos seis numeros podrian afiadirse muchos otros que la co- 
misiOn organizadora determinaria. Lo que yo quisiera evitar, hasta 
donde sea posible, es, de una parte, las discusiones doctrinales, que no 
tienen utilidad alguna y solo sirven para el desarrollo de la vanidad 
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oratoria, que no es fruto exclusivo de Espafia; y de otra, las lecturas 
de esas comunicaciones que nadie 0 muy pocos oyen y de las cuales 
se entera uno mucho mejor al tener las impresas en los tomos de 
Actas y Trabajos. 

En cambio, conviene llamar la atencién de modo especialisimo 
acerca de los estudios comparados, en que la cooperacion interna- 
cional es insustituible. Todo el mundo sabe que muchos puntos de 
la historia politica, juridica, econdmica, etc., asi como otros*relativos 
a instituciones, legislacion, movimientos sociales y demas fendmenos 
sociales de los tiempos presentes, no se explican bien en ningun pais 
sino a la luz de lo que en igual materia se ha producido o se produce 
en otros vecinos. 

Para la investigacion de todas estas compenetraciones y rela- 
ciones internacionales, un congreso como el que propongo seria de 
resultados grandisimos, en cuanto fuese ocasiOn para establecer 
aquellas cooperaciones de trabajos que, repartiendo bien las dife- 
rentes operaciones necesarias y concertandolas, diesen un resultado 
lo mas completo y rapido posible. 

También llamo la atencién hacia los asuntos de propiedad inte- 
lectual y de traducciones, lecturas, representaciones y audiciones de 
obras literarias y artisticas. Acerca de todo esto, hay mucho que 
hacer todavia y que a todos conviene. Los hispanistas de corazon 
podrian cooperar eficacisimamente, en sus respectivos paises, para la 
adopcion de medios que originarian una difusion segura y rapida de 
las producciones intelectuales de que son admiradores y que atin 
desconocen millones de gentes. 

2A que seguir? El campo es tan vasto, que seguramente de 
todas partes, a poco que se comenzara la preparacion del Congreso, 
vendrian sujestiones utilisimas. 

Esa preparacion puede hacerse sin prisas, pero sin abandono, 
apoyandola en la base de las instituciones que ya existen en algunas 
naciones v. gr. el “Instituto de estudios hispanicos” de Paris; la 
“Hispanic Society” de Nueva York, las revistas hispanistas de varios 
paises, etc., y desde luego, las Academias, Ateneos y Sociedades his- 
toricas, economicas, geograficas, etc., creadas en‘los paises de habla 
espanola por los nacionales y por los emigrantes. 

La idea esta lanzada. Si fructifica, yo seré un modesto obrero de 
ella, resuelto a trabajar porque en Espafia encuentre la acogida que 


nuestro propio interés aconseja. 
RAFAEL ALTAMIRA 
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A COURSE OF STUDY IN SPANISH 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The outline of work in Spanish herewith presented is designed 
for the grades of the public school system known technically as 9B 
and 9A, 10B and 10A, 11B and 11A, 12B and 12A, or in other words, 
the first, second, third, and fourth years of high school work, each 
half-year being considered a grade. It is designed to take the place 
of a course drawn up by the writer about a dozen years ago and 
embracing the work of only two years—a course still in effect in the 
public schools of Chicago. 

About a year ago the writer was requested by Mr. Shoop, then 
superintendent of schools, to draw up a more modern and extensive 
course of study, but being a normal extension teacher, he asked per- 
mission to commandeer the services of the regular class-room high 
school teachers. 

Permission was given and various meetings were held. A report 
was finally formulated and turned over to Mr. Shoop. III health and 
the subsequent death of Mr. Shoop delayed the presentation of the 
report for adoption by the Board of Education. Certain legal en- 
tanglements as to the validity of tenure of the sitting board further 
complicated matters. The study of Spanish thus stopped at 11B 
(first half of third year) for the sufficient reason that there were no 
outlines of study authorized by the board. 

In the meanwhile the business world has been clamorous for 
more Spanish, especially for commercial purposes. The prospects 
are strong that the course here given will be adopted in Chicago — 
substantially as set forth. At any rate it might serve to show the 
result of a concientious attempt on the part of Chicago teachers 
to produce an adequate and up-to-date curriculum. 


PRELIMINARY 
“The course of study embraces the work of four years in the 
high schools which are distinguished as 9B and 9A (first year), 10B 


and 10A (second year), 11B and 11A (third year) and 12B and 124 
(fourth year). 


“The work of the first two years is devoted to the acquisition of 
the language as a working tool. At the end of this period the pupi! 
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ought to have mastered the fundamental grammatical structure of the 
language, to have acquired a considerable vocabulary of useful words, 
to be able to combine such knowledge in reasonably correct and 
fluent Spanish oral and written, and to understand the spoken lan- 
guage within the limits of his vocabulary. 

“Beginning with the third year (11B) the work is divided into 
the Literary Course and the Commercial Course. The former is de- 
signed to prepare the student for further study at the university or 
at home. The Commercial Course is designed to prepare the student 
for business connected with Spanish America or wherever Spanish 
is the native language. It is believed that the latter course, em- 
bracing as it does a survey of the economic, social, and business con- 
ditions of Spanish America, combined with a similar study of existing 
conditions in the United States, would be extremely valuable for 
young Americans contemplating engaging in business in Spanish 
America. 

“The outlines of the first two years of work are to be consid- 
ered as a minimum, the instructor being at liberty to do as much more 
work as circumstances admit. The class is expected to be familiar 
with the ground covered in the required text-books, but the reading 
matter may be determined from the supplementary list, provided 
the amount is as much as is set forth in the outline. The amount of 
work accomplished in the third and fourth years will necessarily de- 
pend on the conditions in each school, but the character of the work 
should be as outlined. 


First SEMESTER (9B) 
Grammar: About one-third of lessons in required text-book. 
Oral Work: Common phrases connected with class-room work. Con- 
versation based on vocabulary and grammatical principles se far acquired. 
Written Work: Exercises in grammar and dictation similar to but 
slightly different from the text. 
Reading: At least 25 pages of Spanish. 


Seconp SEMESTER (9A) 
Grammar: About two-thirds of lessons in required text-book. 
Oral Work: Continued as above, with attention to both Castilian and 
Spanish-American pronunciation. 
Written Work: Continued as above. Theory and practice of Spanish 
accentuation. 
Reading: At least 25 pages of Spanish. 
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Tuirp SEMEsTER (10B) 
Grammar: Text-book completed. 
Oral Work: Continued as above. Interpretive reading. Conversation 
based on composition work. 
Written Work: Continued as above. Simple letter writing. About one- 
half of text-book on composition. 
Reading: At least 75 pages of Spanish. 


FourtH Semester (10A) 


Grammar: Review of important points. Practice in the use of index 
and table of contents of text-book to enable a pupil to look up a point quickly 
and accurately. Sight translation in class, with instructor’s guidance and 
assistance, as an exercise in rapid and accurate thinking. 

Oral work: Continued as above. Occasional summary of current events. 

Written work: Continued as above. Answers to advertisements. Text- 
book on composition completed. 

Reading: At least 75 pages of Spanish. 


LITERARY COURSE 
FirtH AND SIxtH SEMESTERS (11B anp 11A) 


Study of modern Spanish short article, essay, novel, drama, poem, with 
careful attention to idioms and constructions, comparing corresponding 
English syntax. Reports, summaries, and discussions on articles read. Cur- 
rent events. Much attention to correct and fluent conversation. At least 400 
pages of Spanish to be read during the year. One-half of the text-book on 
composition should be covered during the year. 


SEVENTH AND EicHtH Semesters (12B anp 12A) 


Study of good specimens of Spanish literature as literature. Essays and 
oral discussions on the writer’s art, main and subordinate incidents, chief 
and minor characters, development of plot, etc. Character and achievements 
of such historical characters as Balboa, Cortés, Pizarro, Bolivar, San Martin, 
Porfirio Diaz. At least 400 pages of Spanish to be read during the year. 
Text-book on composition completed. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 


FirtH AND SitxtH SeEMEsTERS (11B anv 11A) 


Readings illustrating the daily life, customs, habits, and conditions of 
the Spanish-American peoples. Essays, summaries, and discussions (in 
Spanish) on matters read. Much attention to fluent conversation. At least 
400 pages to be read during the year. 

Commercial correspondence: Letters of inquiry and announcements, or- 
dering goods, instructions to shippers and consignees. Exercises on and 
variations of model letters illustrating these points. First half of text- 
book on commercial correspondence to be covered during the year. 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH SEMESTERS (12B ANp 12A) 


Readings on the natural resources and physical conditions of Spanish 
America, commerce, markets, opportunities for business, transportation routes 
and facilities, agricultural and industrial products. Included therewith may 
be readings on such scientific subjects as electricity, chemistry, physics, rail- 
roads, automobiles, aviation, etc. Reports, essays, summaries, and discussions 
in Spanish on topics covered. Much attention to fluent conversation. At least 
400 pages of Spanish to be read during the year. 

Commercial correspondence: Broker’s services, claims, collections, state- 
ments, invoices, bills of lading, promissory notes, drafts, letters of exchange, 
partnership, power of attorney. Exercises on and variations of model letters. 
Text-book on commercial correspondence to be completed during the year. 


It will be noticed by the experienced teacher that the course is 
rigid in certain parts, but with sufficient elasticity to encourage 
individualism in methods of presentation on the part of the teacher. 
The advocate of the so-called “natural,” “direct” or otherwise desig- 
nated methods may ride his pet hobby, provided certain fundamental 
linguistic facts are duly mastered by the class. The strict gram- 
marian may bear down on the grindstone as hard as he likes, provided 
the requirements of oral work are fulfilled. 

In 9A, or second semester, it will be noted that both Castilian 
and Spanish-American pronunciations are to be studied. One ad- 
vantage of this procedure is that the student may elect to talk “like 
a book” or like other human beings in Spanish America. 

In 10A stress is laid on acquisition of facility to use a text-book 
to hunt up novel points. In sight translation all sloppy guess-work 
is severely frowned on, but the instructor is encouraged to use unseen 
translation work, in class and within the scope of the student’s 
already acquired vocabulary, insisting on accurate and idiomatic 
translation, and assisting only where the combined wisdom of the 
class is unable to elucidate a passage. 

At the beginning of the third year, or 11B, the course splits 
into two parts: the literary or college preparatory or general-culture 
course, and the commercial course. 

The literary course is not especially noteworthy unless for the 
introduction of some modern Spanish-American history, a subject 
that deserves much attention at the present time and on which the 
average American is woefully ignorant. The attempt to awaken in 
the student an appreciation of literary values, to analyze the literary 
craftsmanship of a writer, may be novel and difficult for teachers not 
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familiar with that sort of work, but the effort is worth while and 
ought to be productive of keener understanding of literature. 

The commercial course is frankly modernistic and practical. 
The first half is devoted to a study of the people of Spanish America, 
and the second half to a study of the country itself. Concurrent 
therewith runs a course in accepted methods of business which, it is 
believed, will give the diligent and ambitious youth a good start in 
Spanish-American business affairs. 

Surveying the course as a whole, it will be noted that an 
attempt is made to raise the study of Spanish to the level of the 
study of Latin and Greek as usually pursued in colleges and prepara- 
tory schools. No attempt is made to teach the child to rattle off a lot 
of conventional phrases or to give a fictitious facility in common- 
place conversation. Oral work is insisted on, but it must be peda- 
gogically placed where in the curriculum it belongs and in strict se- 
quence of principles of language already assimilated. In fact, the 
course strives to give that seriousness, concentration of mind, exer- 
cise in logical thinking, reason and inference commonly associated 
with the best teaching of the classical languages. 

Without undertaking to discuss the relative cultural values of 
modern languages versus the ancient languages, it is safe to say that 
now there are, or in the immediate future there will be, a hundred 
students of Spanish to one of Latin and Greek in the United States. 
Most students take up Spanish with a definite, practical aim. The 
problem is to encourage and satisfy this commendable aim while at 
the same time supplying that mental discipline in logic, reason, and 
inference that goes with the best language teaching. In addition to 
high pedagogic attainments, natural inborn teaching ability and 
thorough mastery of the language—-requirements indispensable for 
both modern and ancient language teaching—the Spanish teacher 
should be a man of the world, familiar with both the literary 
phenomena and the social, economic, and political manifestations of 
both his own country and of the country whose language he is 
teaching. He must be at once, so far as is possible, both a student 
and a man of affairs. Indeed, Spanish teachers have a great mission 
before them in this country, and their field of labor is preéminently 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of the American 
public school system. ote Mee 


Cuicaco, IL. 














THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish has been 
now firmly established as one of the powerful modern language as- 
sociations of our country. We started in December, 1917, with a 
membership of 400, and now we have passed the 800 mark. In the 
near future we shall number a round 1,000. The American teachers 
of Spanish are in earnest in their great work. Our task is to better 
the teaching of Spanish, to properly guide Spanish instruction in our 
land. The enthusiasm of our Spanish teachers is manifested in the 
excellent material continually received for publication in Hispanta, 
in the gradual increase in our membership, and, above all, in the 
establishment of the local chapters announced in the May number 
of our journal. The following activities are recently reported from 
these local chapters : 

NEW YORK CHAPTER 

The New York chapter of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish held its last regular meeting of the year in May, 
when it was addressed by Mr. Julio Mercado concerning “La Re- 
publica de Colombia.” It has always been the custom of this chap- 
ter to divide its session into two parts. In the first, one or more 
speakers address the members in Spanish on some topic of interest 
not immediately associated with teaching or its problems. The 
presence in New York of a large Spanish-American colony has made 
this custom relatively easy to pursue. 

The important thing at the business part of the May meeting 
was the election of officers. The following were chosen: President, 
Dr. Alfred Coester; vice-president, Mr. Julio Mercado; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Gracia L. Fernandez; corresponding secretary, Mr. 
Abraham Kroll. After the election a motion was made and enthusi- 
astically carried that a banquet be held at some place to be selected 
by a committee. About sixty members attended the banquet on 
June 14. The meeting next discussed plans for the annual contest 
in Spanish. 

Even before the organization of the national association a con- 
test in Spanish for the pupils in the schools was a feature of the 
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activity of the New York chapter. Prizes have been offered in two 
classes: in Class A for pupils who have completed three or more 
years’ study of Spanish; in Class B for pupils who have had not 
more than two years’ study. Contestants in Class A write an origi- 
nal composition. From the compositions presented, six are selected 
and returned to their writers to be committed to memory and pub- 
licly declaimed. Pupils competing in Class B take an examination 
in which 50 per cent of the credit is given to the written reproduc- 
tion in Spanish of a ten-minute discourse in Spanish. By this means 
it is hoped to stimulate greater use of Spanish in the classroom, and 
the written reproduction of connected discourse. 

During the coming year the chapter hopes to accomplish two 
things ; one to make its meetings of such inspirational value that the 
average attendance of sixty will be greatly increased, and the other 
to discuss and devise means of rendering the study of Spanish attrac- 
tive to the pupils in the high schools. 

THE WASHINGTON CHAPTER 

Permanent organization of a Washington Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish was effected on May 2, at 
a meeting at George Washington University. The following officers 
were elected: President, Henry Grattan Doyle, Assistant Professor 
of Romance Languages, George Washington University ; vice-presi- 
dent, René Samson, in charge of modern languages in the high 
schools of the District of Columbia; secretary, Miss Ruth Willson, 
of the Military Intelligence Bureau, War Department’; treasurer, 
Miss Mary B. Crans, teacher of Spanish, Central High School. The 
committee on constitution consisted of Mr. Cecil Knight Jones of 
the Library of Congress, Miss Mary B. Crans, and Miss Ruth Will- 
son. The nominating committee was headed by Dr. Guillermo A. 
Sherwell of the International High Commission, past president of 
the New York Chapter of the Association, who was instrumental in 
establishing the local chapter. After the meeting Mr. Juan B. Sal- 
dana gave a delightful reading from the works of several Mexican 
poets—Gutiérrez Najera, Acufia, etc. Previous meetings had been 
addressed by Dr. Sherwell and Sr. Cayetano Serrano of the Mexican 
Embassy. The new organization starts off with a membership of 
about twenty-five teachers of Spanish and friends of Hispanic 
culture. 
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THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


The Northern California Chapter, which held its organization 
meeting in San Francisco on March Ist of this year, held its second 
meeting in Berkeley on the 9th of July. Dr. M. W. Graham of the 
University of California, the secretary of the local chapter, acted as 
chairman, Professor Schevill, the president, being then in Spain. 
The speakers were Professor Charles P. Wagner of the University 
of Michigan, who delivered a most interesting lecture on the various 
methods called “direct methods,” and the various fallacies of methods 
and names; Dr. Alfred Coester, the secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association, who spoke about the history of the organization 
of the National Association and the reason for its existence; Pro- 
fessor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University, and Professor 
Carlos Bransby of the University of California. Fifteen new mem- 
bers enrolled. The membership of the Northern California Chap- 
ter now consists of some fifty members. 


THE LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


A special meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish was held on Wednesday, July 
16th, at 2:30 p. m., in the Auditorium of the University of Southern 
California. Mr. George W. H. Shield, the president of the chapter, 
called the meeting to order and, after a few general remarks, intro- 
duced Miss C. Marcial Dorado, who spoke in Spanish on the sub- 
ject, “La Evolucién de la Mujer Espafiola.” The other speaker 
on the program was Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, who took as his topic 
“The New Spirit Among Teachers of Spanish.” After quickly 
tracing the rapid and steady growth of the study of Spanish during 
the last decade, the speaker made all the teachers present realize 
their great responsibility not only in giving to every pupil a knowl- 
edge of the language, life, and customs of Spain and Spanish-Amer- 
ica, but also a true idea of what loyalty to the United States means 
in this new era of international democracy. Before closing his re- 
marks, Mr. Wilkins brought greetings and good wishes from the 
National Association and the New York Chapter to the members of 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the organization. 

After the program was concluded the general spirit of codpera- 
tion and good feeling among the teachers of Spanish was manifested 
in the greeting of new and old friends. 
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rHE NEW MEXICO CHAPTER. 

New Mexico, with its large Spanish-speaking population and a 
great center of Spanish interest, has organized a local chapter. On 
July 2 and 3 all friends of Spanish met in Las Vegas, pursuant to a 
call issued by Governor Larrazolo. The greatest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed at the meetings. (Governor Larrazolo, Professor Fitz-Gerald 
of the University of Illinois, and Mrs. Alexia Coronel of Raton, 
were among the speakers. A constitution was adopted, and the 
following officers were elected for 1919: 

President, Atanasio Montoya of Albuquerque; first vice-president, 
Antonio Lucero of Las Vegas; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Frank H. 
Roberts of the Las Vegas Normal School. Governor O. A. Larra- 
zolo and Mr. R. E. Twitchell were elected honorary presidents. The 
New Mexico Chapter begins with a membership of forty. 


THE NORTHWEST CHAPTER 

The sixth local chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, and the most recent one to be organized is the Northwest 
Chapter, established on July 12, at a meeting held in Denny Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Addresses were given 
by Professor Frein of the University of Washington, Professor 
Jones of Pomona College, Sefior Maximo F. Conde of Seattle Pacific 
College, and a letter of greeting from Mr. Wilkins, the president of 
the National Association was read. A constitution was adopted, 
modeled after that of the New York Chapter, and Professor George 
\W. Umphrey of the University of Washington was unanimously 
elected president of the chapter for 1919. A nominating committee 
was then appointed to submit names for the other officers, and the 
first Saturday in November was chosen as the date for the next 
meeting. 


The Northwest Chapter begins with a membership of thirty. The 
organization of this chapter completes the organization and union 
of the Pacific Coast teachers of Spanish. The Los Angeles, North- 
ern California, and Northwest Chapters now unite in common ef- 
fort to support the purposes and policies of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. 














CONSTITUTION OF NEW YORK CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


{So many of the organizers of new chapters of the Association have requested the 


secretary for a copy of this constitution that it is here printed for the guidance of others.] 


ArTIcLE I. Name. 


The name of this Association shall be THE New York CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH. 


ArticLe II. Purpose. 


The purpose of this Chapter shall be the one expressed in the 
Constitution of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


Artice III. Officers. 


Section 1, The officers of this Chapter shall be: (1) President, 
(2) Vice-President, (3) Secretary-Treasurer, (4) Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Sec. 2. The terms of office shall be one year, respectively, or until 
the election of their successors. The election of these Officers shall 
take place at the regular meeting held the first Saturday in May. The 
installation of these Officers shall take place at the first regular meet- 
ing of the Chapter held in October. 


Sec. 3. Whenever there is a vacancy in any office of this Chapter, 
such vacancy shall be announced at the next regular meeting of the 
Chapter and filled by a Special Election held at the regular meeting 
of the Chapter next following said announcement. 

Sec. 4+. Officers shall be nominated by a Nominating Commit- 
tee, who will submit the names of two candidates for each office. Ad- 
ditional nominations can be made and seconded from the floor. This 
committee shall consist of six members. 


ArTIcLE IV. Duties of Officers. 


SeEcTION 1. The President shall be the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Chapter. He shall preside at all meetings of the Chapter and 
shall have supervision and control of the affairs of the Chapter, sub- 
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ject to the supervision of the Executive Committee, and shall exercise 
such other powers as may from time to time be conferred on him by 
the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall exercise the duties of the Presi- 
dent in the absence of that officer. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep a roll of the mem- 
bers of the Chapter, and shall preserve the minutes of its meetings. 
He shall send notices to each member of the date of the next regular 
meeting. He shall keep a detailed account of all moneys received and 
disbursed by him, which account he shall present to the members of 
the Chapter at each regular meeting. In the absence of the President 
and the Vice-President he shall take charge of the meeting. 

Sec. 4. The Corresponding Secretary shall take charge of the 
Publicity Bureau of the Chapter and of the correspondence of the 
Chapter. In the absence of the other officers of the Chapter he shall 
preside at the meeting. 

Sec. 5. These officers shall constitute an Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee shall have charge of all business of the 
Chapter that may arise between regular meetings of the Chapter. 
They shall present their report at the regular meetings. They shall 
provide for a time, place, and program for each meeting. ‘They shall 
pass upon the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer, and shall pass 
upon all disbursements to be made by the Chapter and authorize, by 
a three-quarter vote in regular meeting assembled, the Secretary- 
Treasurer to make such disbursements. They shall hold at least one 
regular meeting before each regular meeting of the Chapter. 


ArticLE V. Membership. 


The qualifications for Membership and Honorary Membership 
shall be those expressed in the Constitution of The American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish. 


ArticLte VI. Dues. 
Any member in good standing in The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish may become a member of the Local Chapter. 
Articte VII. Meetings. 


Regular meetings of the Chapter shall be held on the first Satur- 
day of October, November, January, February, April, and May in 
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each year at a time and place to be fixed by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Chapter may, at any regular meeting, decide upon an 
extraordinary meeting, at a time other than herein~provided. 


ArticLte VIII. Quorum. 
\ quorum shall consist of one-third the regular members of the 
Chapter. 


ArticLeE IX. Amendments to Constitution. 


This Constitution is subject to amendment by a two-thirds vote 
of the regular members present at any regular meeting under the 
following procedure: Proposed amendment shall be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary-Treasurer in writing, and shall be presented 
by him to the Executive Committee at its next regular meeting, and 
presented by the Committee to be voted upon by the regular members 
of the Chapter at the next regular meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


.1. The President shall appoint a Nominating Committee at least 
four (4+) weeks prior to the date of the elections as provided in the 
Constitution and shall designate the Chairman thereof. The Chair- 
man shall have a vote only in case of a tie. This Chairman shall re- 
port directly to the Chairman of the Election Committee, as herein- 
after provided, the decision of the Nominating Committee at a date 
not later than one (1) week preceding the date of the elections. 


B. The President shall appoint an Election Committee of three 
members, a Chairman and two tallies, who shall (1) prepare the 
ballots with the names of the candidates as reported by the Nomi- 
nating Committee, (2) conduct the election, and (3) count the vote. 
The Election Committee shall report the results at the same session at 
which the elections are held. The President may declare a recess 


during the count or he may continue with the regular order of 
business. 
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REVIEWS 


Easy Spanish Plays by Ruth Henry, State Normal School, Los Angeles. 
Allyn & Bacon, New York, 1917. viii+84 pp. $.65. 


El librito que nos ocupa, consta de 47 paginas de texto espafiol: 8 juguetes 
comicos y bromas en acciOn, unos tomados del aleman y del inglés y otros, 
al parecer, originales (la autora hubiera debido ser mas explicita en este 
particular mencionando los “plays” que ha refundido o adaptado, pues sdlo 
se confiesa el titulo del original aleman de uno de ellos) ; 4 paginas de notas 
explicativas de dicho texto; 10 paginas, escritas en inglés, con valiosas 
“Hints on Spanish Club Work and Games”; 4 paginas donde se dan los 
equivalentes castellanos de los “Parliamentary Terms for Spanish Clubs”, 
y 18 paginas de vocabulario espafiol-inglés. 83 paginas en total. 

Aplaudamos de antemano a la autora por el plan de su obrita, por el 
interés que muestra en los trabajos de las sociedades escolares, las cuales 
son tan importantes para estimular la curiosidad y el deseo de aprender 
de los muchachos, despegandolos un poco de la rutina académica. Nosotros 
hemos tenido ocasidn de comprobar practicamente la saludable influencia 
ejercida por organizaciones de esta naturaleza. Aplaudamosla también por 
la oportunidad de preparar un librito como el presente para el que habia un 
hueco, y no pequefio, en el mercado. Pero, confesemos por otra parte, que 
estas llamadas “comedias faciles’ han resultado un poquito “dificiles” 
al tratar de ponerlas en buen castellano. 

Hacer una clasificacion sistematica de los errores, seria demasiado prolijo. 
Se abusa de los pronombres personales: “Yo vivo”, “Yo no sirvo”, “Yo veo", 
etc.; de los “Pero”, “Pues”, “Y”, “Conque”, etc., al principio de oracién; 
de los “con placer”, “con gran placer’, “la contestaré con placer’, que deben 
ser con gusto, con mucho gusto, etc. Se usan interjecciones que no existen 
en castellano, como “;Ehem!”, “;E-hem!”, “;Ejem!”, “;Eehe-m-m!”, que 
deben ser en todo caso ;Eh!; “;Chit!”, que debe ser ;Chito! o ;Chitén’; 
“Ah-h-h”, “;Aha!’, que deben ser ;Ah...! 0 Ajad!. Se escriben con 
mayuscula “Tia” y “Profesor” en medio de la oracién y en cambio se 
escriben con minuscula “dios” en Por Dios y “santa” y “santisima” en 
expresiones como la Santa Virgen y Maria Santisima. Se abusa de las 
mayusculas en los titulos: “Uno de Ellos Debe Casarse”, “En Un Acto”, 
etc., pasando por alto la regla de que sélo se escriben con maytscula los 
nombres y adjetivos, y eso si los titulos no son demasiado largos. 

La puntuacién es verdaderamente anarquica. En cada pagina pudieran 
sefialarse casos en que sobran comas, y otros también en que hacen falta 
algunas para dar sentido a la oracién. Se observa una gran economia en 
el empleo de los signos de admiracién y de interrogacién, tan indispensables 
en un dialogo, p. ej. “. . . quiere hacer el favor de bajar ese revélver ...”, 
pag. 29, C4. Algunos signos finales de admiracién se usan como iniciales, 
pag. 18, S4; Al, y hay también casos en que faltan los iniciales de interro- 
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gacion, pag. 32, P2; P3, y de admiracion, pag. 41, MS. Se sustituyen inde- 
bidamente el punto final o los puntos suspensivos por guiones, p. ej. “. . . 
tal vez le haya oido hablar de mi—soy Luis Aguilar.”, pag. 9, L3; “Oh— 
ah—he pensado naturalmente que cuando—que cuando su ama...” 
p4g. 10, L5. Este error se repite en casi todas las paginas del texto. 

Pasando por alto “errores de menor cuantia”, que serian “de mayor 
cuantia” si el libro fuese de calidad aceptable, vamos a permitirnos indicar a 
continuacién algunas faltas que saltan a la vista. Respetando la opinion 
ajena y sin pecar de exagerado purismo, creemos que de los cambios que 
se sugieren, unos, la mayor parte, son absolutamente necesarios; otros, los 
menos, son muy convenientes, lo que equivale a decir que son también 
“necesarios” en un texto editado con fines pedagégicos. En vez de esquivar 
estos puntos “dudosos”, que es lo que a diario se hace en las consabidas 
resefias apologéticas, nuestra opinién es que todos tenemos la obligacién 
moral de dar ingenuamente nuestro parecer acerca de tan importante 
materia. De esta manera se hara un buen servicio a la ensefianza del 
espafiol en los Estados Unidos. 

Como las lineas del texto no estan numeradas, indicamos la pag. seguida 
de las iniciales de los personajes con un exponente. Las citas del texto van 
entre comillas en letra bastardilla, las correcciones en bastardilla con los 
equivalentes entre paréntesis, y las observaciones en tipo corriente. 


+ TEXTO 
Pag. vii— 


“Episodio de un Dormitorio” Debe ser: Episodio en un Dormitorio 
(Residencia de Estudiantes). 


Pag. 1— 

“La escena pasa en el despacho” Debe ser: La escena representa el despacko 
o La accién (se desarrolla) en el despacho. Creemos que la expresidi 
“la escena pasa’, que alguna que otra vez se encuentra en las obras 
dramaticas espafiolas, es un galicismo, “la scéne se passe”, poco plausible 
por razones de pura logica. Se debe usar “escena” en el sentido de “deco- 
racion”, “lugar”, no de “accion”. P. ej. “La escena representa una hermosa 
huerta”, Benavente, “Al Natural”, Acto II.; “La escena esta sola”, Quintero. 
“Dona Clarines”, Acto I.; “La escena, dividida”, Ramos Carrion, “La Muela 
del Juicio”. Casi siempre encontramos la expresiOn criticada en un autor 
compenetrado con las cosas francesas, como Larra: “La escena se figura 
pasar en Madrid”, “Partir a Tiempo”. 

D1. “;Alguién!” Debe ser: ; Alguien! El mismo error en pag. 13, LI. 
Pag. 2— 

D6. “No hay para que” Debe ser: No hay para qué. 

C6. “decirme a mi que deba andar a pie” Debe ser: decirme a mi 
que ande (que debo andar) o decirme a mi que vaya a pie (que debo ir a pie). 
Si “decir” expresa una orden, debe usarse el subjuntivo, sin auxiliar: decirme 
a mi que ande (to tell me to walk). Si es simplemente afirmativo, debe ser: 
decirme a mi que debo andar (to tell me that I should walk). Del texto se 
colige que el original inglés ha sido, “that I should walk”. 
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Pag. 3— 
D2. “Si usted quisiera explicarme las circunstancias, sin duda lograré 
curarla.” Debe decir: Si usted quisiere (quiere) explicarme las circuns- 


tancias, sin duda lograré curarla o Si usted quisiera explicarme las cir- 
cunstancias, sin duda lograria curarla. Se debe usar el Presente de Indica 
tivo o el Futuro de Subjuntivo en la protasis, y el Futuro de Indicativo 
en la apodosis, si la idea es de futuro o presente. 

$4. “Sonrid” Debe decir: sonrio. 

$4. “No me gusta mi alimento” Debe ser: He perdido el apetito, No 
tengo ningun apetito o No me gusta la comida. 

Pag. 4— 

$1. “El” Debe ser: El. Otras maytsculas se acentian en el texto. 

$1. “me lo paso llorando”. Debe ser: me paso todo el tiempo (dia) 
llorando o todo el tiempo (dia) me lo paso llorando. Véase Ramsey, pag. 528, 
reg. 1323. 

“EL FIN” Debe ser: FIN, traduccion correcta de “The End”. Este 
error se repite al final de cada una de las ocho comedias. 

Pag. 7— 

C3. “Se lo pagaré’ Debe ser: Me la(s) pagard 0 Me la(s) ha de pagar. 
Amenaza que proferimos contra quien nos juega una mala pasada y que 
envuelve un deseo de venganza. 

Al. “Me alegro mucho que su padre” Mejor: Me alegro mucho de 
que su padre. “Alegrarse” rige generalmente la preposicién “de”. 

Pag. 8— 

Al. “como a mi secretario” Debe ser: como mi secretario, La expresién 
usada puede interpretarse en el sentido de “como ya lo he hecho con mi 
secretario”, que no es lo que se quiere decir. 

A3. “doméstica” También en pag. 11, L4. Mejor: criada. A _pesar 
de que la Academia los da como sinénimos, el uso de “doméstico” como 
sustantivo no esta muy generalizado. Casi siempre se emplea como adjetivo: 
“perteneciente o relativo a la casa”. Ademas, “doméstica”, a menudo, se usa 
por “criada” en tono de broma. En un texto para la ensefianza es preferible 
criada. 

Pag. 9— 

L4. “Mi padre insiste que’ Debe ser: Mi padre insiste en que. “In- 
sistir” rige las preposiciones “en” o “sobre”. 

L4. “que hiciese el papel del secretario” Debe ser: que hiciese el papel 
de secretario. Secretario no es voz expresiva de cualidad, sino nombre de 
oficio, el cual precedido por de significa “ejercer interinamente”’, que es lo 
que aqui se quiere decir. Delante de voces expresivas de cualidad se usa 
el articulo. Asi, decimos: “Hacer el papel del tonto” y “Hacer el papel 
de secretario.” 

Pag. 10— 

Ll. “Temo no ser bastante econdédmico.” Mejor en este caso concreto: 
Temo no ser lo bastante econdmico. 

C2. “Sabe hacer a mano muchas bonitas prendas de ropa” Debe ser: 
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Sabe hacer a@ mano muchas bonitas prendas de vestir. Prendas de vestir 
son las que sirven para este objeto al exterior. Probablemente lo que la 
autora quiso decir es: Sabe ‘hacer a mano muchos primores. 

L3. “en sumo, quisiera” Debe ser: en suma (resumen), quisiera. 

C4. “podrd”’ Debe ser: “podré’, pues parece que con esta declaracion 
espontanea Carmen descubre su identidad, o bien habria que cambiar el 
“abandondéndome a mis bordados” al final de la oracién por abandondndola 
a sus bordados. Comparese esto de los bordados con la correccién que hace- 
mos en esta misma pag. C2. 

Pag. 11— 

Al. “El dia esté tan fresco y agradable afuera.” Mejor: ;El dia 
esta tan fresco y agradable fuera! A pesar de que se hallan en alguno 
que otro autor moderno como Valdés y en muchos de los clasicos casos 
que contradicen nuestra afirmacién, no estara de mas declarar que la ten- 
dencia actual parece ser usar “afuera”, “adentro”’, “adonde”, etc., cuando se 
implica “movimiento hacia”. El mismo caso, pag. 16, P5, y pag. 24, I5. 
La autora no usa fuera una sola vez siquiera. 

L3. “Acabo de pedir la mano a su—doméstica” Debe ser: Acabo de 
declararme a su criada”. 

A3. “zqué es tu respuesta?” Debe ser: scudl es tu respuesta? 

Pag. 13— 

Ll. “aplanchando” Voz que sélo se usa en ciertas regiones. Mejor: 
planchando, 

N3. “Me alegro mucho en venir’ Debe ser: Me alegro mucho de venir. 
La preposicién “en” (fundamento) después de “alegrarse”, se usaba antigua- 
mente; hoy se emplea “de” (origen). 

N4. “la otra vez” Debe ser: la préxima vez (otro dia). 

N5. “te doy mi palabra de honor que” Mejor: te doy mi palabra de 
honor de que. 

Pag. 14— 

Ll. “Siempre la misma cancién. Pdgueme lo que me debe que ya es 
mucho. Desde hace casi un ato no he recibido ni un cuarto, y entonces 
puede Vd. irse con su ropa.’ Debe ser: Siempre la misma cancién. Desde 
hace casi un aio no he recibido ni un cuarto. Pdgueme lo que me debe, 
que ya es mucho, y entonces puede Vd. irse con su ropa. Esto es una cues- 
tion elemental de ldgica. 

L3. “Coge un pequeio espejo y se admira” Debe ser: Coge un pequeio 
espejo y se mira con coqueteria. “Admirarse” puede significar “causarse 
extrafieza”. Ademas, la expresién no tiene sabor espaiiol. 

L4. “Es que el espejo refleja todo lo feo del hombre y es lo que la mujer 
mds ama.” WHagamos un esfuerzo de imaginacién y tratemos de descifrar 
el enigma. Ciertamente no se explica la diferencia existente entre una 
mujer y un espejo. Si lo que se quiere decir es: “The mirror holds up the 
ugly side of man to him, while woman loves him above all things, and there- 
fore, shows him a flattering image of himself’, habria que expresarse en 
éstos o parecidos términos: La diferencia esté en que el espejo refleja 
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el lado feo del hombre, mientras que la mujer le presenta su lado agradable 
(adula su imagen) para enamorarlo”; pero si significa algo diferente, nos 
damos por vencidos, dejando a la agudeza de los lectores el placer de 
encontrar la solucién. 

N4. “el espejo refleja sin hablar y la mujer habla sin reflejar” Este es 
un caso de “forzamiento literal” de un lenguaje a otro. El acertijo parece 
ser uno de los favoritos entre personas de habla inglesa, pero en espanol 
este “jugar del vocablo” es sencillamente absurdo. 

N5. “El espejo refleja las vanidades de la mujer y el hombre no” 
Después de adivinar la adivinanza, la adivinaciOn resulta una nueva adivi- 
nanza. Tratemos de ver lo que se quiere decir. Sospechamos que es lo 
siguiente: En el espejo se reflejan los adornos (vanities) de la mujer, 
mientras que en el hombre no se reflejan (que cl hombre no copia las galas, 
la elegancia de la mujer). 

L6. “y que el hombre no” Debe ser: y el hombre no o y que el hombre 
no lo es. 

Pag. 15— 

L2. “plata” Debe decir: dinero. “Plata” es un americanismo, 0 mas 
bien, argentinismo. 

N3. “No puedes figurarte cudnto quisiera pagarte.” Obscuro. Mejor: 
ij No puedes figurarte cudntos (los) deseos (que). tengo de pagarte! La 
ausencia de signos de admiracién e interrogacién es casi sistematica. 
“Cuanto” en la oracién del texto pudiera significar “how much”: “You 
can’t imagine how much (money), how great a sum | would like to pay 
you”, que es precisamente lo que no se quiere decir. 

Pag. 17— 

AS. “si le asustas tanto al Sr. Seco” La omision del pronombre redun- 
dante “/e” haria mucho mas elegante esta oraci6on. 

$2. ‘“parar habla” Debe ser: para hablar. 

Pag. 18.— 

Pl. “Teniamos miedo que” También en pag. 20, Tl, Mejor: Teniamos 
miedo de que” “Tener miedo” comunmente se construye con la_preposi- 
cién “de”. 

P2. “alli”? Debe ser: ahi. 

$2. “;Qué incédmodo!” Probablemente traduccién de “How uncom- 
fortable!” Debe decir: ;Qué incomodidad (contratiempo, molestia, imperti- 
nencia)! . 

P4. “para ayudarles’ Debe ser: para asistirles. “Asistimos” a los 
enfermos. 

Pag. 19— 

Pl. “Estoy perseguido de los crueles oficiales’ Debe ser: Soy perse- 
guido de (por) los crueles oficiales (policias) o Los crueles policias (oficiales) 
me persiguen. “Estar” no es el auxiliar de la voz pasiva. Probablemente 
los persecutores no son oficiales del ejército, sino agentes de policia. En 
tal caso, “oficiales” no seria la traduccién apropiada de “police agents 
(officers )”. 
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E2. “;Por los santos!” También en pag. 28, C4. Debe ser: ;Por (todos) 
los santos del cielo (de la corte celestial), que son las exclamaciones general- 
mente usadas. Véase Dic. Modismos Caballero, 924 y 927. 

Pag. 20— 

Pl. “No he cometido delito” Debe ser: No he cometido ningin delito 

(delito alguno). 


P4. “Tu tia estaba aqui cuando entré en vez de ti” Obscuro y poco 
elegante. Mejor: Cuando entré, en ves de encontrarte a ti, encontré a tu tia. 
El texto, sin coma después de “entré’, puede dar a entender que “Pedro 
entro en lugar de Teresa”. 

T2. “;Ha visto a ti?” Debe ser: gTe ha visto (a ti)? 

T3. “no ha ido a la misa” Debe ser: no ha ido a misa. 

T3. “;Este dia cuando queriamos huirnos!” Debe ser: ;Hoy que pensd- 
bamos fugarnos!, ; Precisamente el dia en que ibamos a fugarnos! o ;El dia 
mismo en que queriamos fugarnos! 

T4. “ceder’. Debe ser: retroceder. “Ceder” implica el “rendirse a una 
fuerza exterior (argumento, violencia) que se ejercita al tiempo que se cede”. 
Retroceder es “volver hacia tras”, que es lo que aqui se quiere decir. 


Pag. 21— 

El. “viéndoles” Mejor: viéndolos. 

El. “este fugitivo” Debe ser: ese fugitivo. 

El. “Me he huido con mi novio” Debe ser: Me he fugado con mi novio. 
En toda tierra de garbanzos, los novios (algunos) “se fugan” 0 “se escapan”. 
pero nunca “se huyen” con las novias. 

El. “No es asunto mio si el bribén queria huirse” Debe ser: No es culpa 
mia si el bribén quiso (ha querido) marcharse (escaparse, huir). “It is not 
my business”, probablemente la frase original inglesa, debe traducirse en este 
caso concreto por No es culpa mia. Otras veces puede traducirse por “Nada 
tengo que ver con eso”, “No es asunto mio”, “Eso no me importa (ataiie, 
interesa)” etc. Una accidn completa en tiempo pasado debe expresarse 
con el Pasado Definido o el Perfecto Definido. segin se ponga énfasis en 
el tiempo o en la accion. Huir es esencialmente un verbo neutro. Muy 
raras veces se usa como reflexivo, y esto casi siempre en la 3a. persona. 
P. ej. “Los caballos se huyeron del cortijo”. 

Pag. 22— 

12. “hay que apurarse”. “Apurarse” no debe “generalizarse”, como se 
esta haciendo en América, en el sentido de darse prisa, apresurarse, acelerar 
el paso. Aunque los diccionarios autorizan dicha significacién en frases 
como, “se vieron muy apurados”, etc., su mas comun empleo es como siné- 
nimo de “afligirse’”’. 


13. “;No has olvidado .. .” Mejor: ;Es posible que hayas olvidado .. . 


o ZA lo menos no has olvidado ... Esta pregunta se modula en inglés 
exclamatoriamente, pero en espafiol resulta obscura. 
Pag. 23— 


Il. “nuevo traje”. Preferible: traje nuevo. 





| 
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12. “ir con ellos” La repeticién de “con ellos” hace la expresion muy 
poco elegante. Mejor: acompanarlos. 

E3. ‘de’ Debe ser: dé. 

E6. “Los detesto a todos ellos con todo su teatrucho.” Debe ser: Los 
detesto a todos ellos con su dichoso (endiablado) teatro o Los detesto a todos 
ellos con su teatro y todo. Probablemente el original inglés es: “I hate 
them all with their old theater.” Este “old” en expresiones como ésta, 
y como: “You care more for your old paper than for me”, debe traducirse 
en la forma que apuntamos. Es muy peligroso para un extranjero el formar 
diminutivos y aumentativos despectivos sin conocer a fondo los diferentes 
matices de significacién. Por ejemplo, en este caso, “teatrucho” significaria 
“an old, shabby, theater”, mientras que lo que se quiere expresar es el 
desprecio de la que habla, sin calificar al teatro. 

E9. “piensan en algo mds que ‘teatros’.’ Debe ser: piensan en algo més 
que en teatros. 

Pag. 24— Ml. “chicos mios” Mejor: hijos mios. 

M3. “Muchisisimo frio” Debe ser: Muchisimo frio. 

M3. “;qué cémodo esté aqui!” Debe ser: jqué cémodo se estd aqui! 
Se refiere al sitio. Ademas, por si quedaran algunas dudas, basta tener 
en cuenta que la tia tutea a los dos personajes que estan en escena. 

Pag. 25— 

14. “doble contenta”’ Debe ser: doblemente contenta. 
Pag. 26— 

E3. “Te diré”’ Mejor: Te lo diré. Se refiere al antecedente “algo”. 
Pag. 27.— 

C1. “Lopez, Benitez” Debe ser: Lépez, Benitez. También en pags. 
Zz, Ci; &, IS: y BM Ci. 

C4. “pierda V. dinero” Mejor en este caso: pierda V’. su (el) dinero. 
Pag. 28— 

C1. “homogenio” Debe ser: homogéneo. 

Cl. “con gemelos de teatro” Debe ser: con unos gemelos de teatro. 

Cl. “dando un golpe” Debe ser: da un golpe. La accién expresada por 
el gerundio “dando” no coexiste con la del verbo que la precede, y por lo 
tanto, su empleo es incorrecto. 

C1. “con el gemelo” Debe ser: con los gemelos. 

C2. “tomdandola por ladrén” Debe ser: tomdndola por un ladron. 
Cuando “tomar por” esta seguido del articulo indefinido y un sustantivo, 
significa “to take for”; cuando esta seguido tinicamente del sustantivo, “to 
take as”. Ejemplos: “Su conducta era tan mala, que le tomé por un hombre 
sin honor”, “La tomé por esposa”. 

C3. “no haré gran conmocién” Demasiado artificial. Le falta sabor 
castellano. Debe ser: no haré grandes aspavientos, no haré mucho alboroto, 
no gritaré o no pediré socorro, 

C3. “Otra moneda esté en la mesa” Debe ser: El resto del dinero 
(metélico) esté en la mesa. Fijense en la traduccién de “other” y también 
en que “moneda” no es la version apropiada de “money”. 
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Pag. 29— 

C2. “Y gno hay otras cosas que quisiera guardar por semejantes 
razones?” Muy “awkward”. Mejor: Y gyno hay nada mds que quiera 
tomar por la misma razon? 

14. “no hay mujer en el lugar?” Debe ser: ;no hay ninguna mujer 
aqui (en esta habitacién)? “Lugar” podria interpretarse en el texto por 
“village”. Esta claro que se ha querido traducir “in the place” 0 cosa por 
el estilo. 

I5. “Pone los gemelos detrds de ella’ Debe ser: Pone los gemelos 
detrads de (tras) st o mejor, Se lleva la mano que sostiene los gemelos a la 
espalda. El pronombre se refiere al sujeto y no a wna tercera persona. En 
las construcciones de sentido reflejo debe decirse “si” en la 3a. persona. 
Comparese con el inglés. 

I7. “asustado por gemelos de teatro” Debe ser: asustado por unos 
gemelos de teatro. 

Pag. 30— 

12. “a vista de unos gemelos” Debe ser: a la vista de unos gemelos. 
“A vista de” significa “in presence of” y también “within sight of”. A la 
vista de, “at the sight of” y también “within sight of’. El significado carac- 
teristico de “a vista de” es “in presence of”. Puede usarse alternativamente 
con @ la vista de en el sentido de “within sight of”, p. ej. “el barco naufragé 
a (la) vista del puerto”; pero no significa “at the sight of”, que es lo que 
la autora quiso decir, y que debe traducirse por a la vista de. 

IS. “lo dije”’ Mejor: le dije o se lo dije. 

17. “de Media Noche” Debe ser: nocturno, a medianoche o de madru- 
gada, 

Pag. 31— 

Il. “de su manuscrito” Obscuro. Mejor: del manuscrito del profesor. 

12. “irse inmediatamente al despacho” Mejor: ir inmediatamente al 
despacho. Conviene usar “irse” en el sentido de “to go away (off)”. 

Pag. 32— : 

Pl. “Es la primera vez de mi vida que la he visto”. Mejor: Es la 
primera vez que la he visto en mi vida o La veo ahora por primera vez en 
mi vida, que son las expresiones consagradas por el uso. 

P3. “Tengo mejor idea” Debe ser: Tengo (se me ocurre) una idea mejor. 

C4. “Saca llaves” Debe ser: Saca unas llaves. 

C4. “;La conduciré a Vd.?” Debe ser: ;Quiere Vd. que la acompaie? 
“To escort” en este caso debe traducirse por “acompafiar”. 

Pag. 33— 

Pl. “zporqué?” Debe ser: gpor qué? 

P3. “acompanaré”’ Debe ser: acompaiaré. 

13. “Necesitamos mucho a un ‘chaperén’ o a un Rodrigén” Debe ser: 
Nos hace mucha falta un “chaperén” o, lo que es igual, un rodrigén. “We 
are very much in need of”, al parecer la expresién inglesa que ha servido 
de modelo, debe traducirse en la forma en que lo hacemos. 

14. “Gtardelos” Debe ser: Gudrdelos. ] 
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Pag. 34— 

Ml. “Los hermanos sentados delante de una mesa estudian” Debe ser: 
Los dos hermanos, sentados delante de una mesa, estudian, 

Ml. “;No sabes que es la hora de almorzar?” Debe ser: No sabéis que 
ya es hora de desayunarse? En éste, como en otros textos, se traduce 
“breakfast” por “almuerzo”. ;Cémo Ilamaremos entonces al “lunch”? ;La 
“merienda”? Nos parece mas acertado decir: “desayuno (breakfast)”, 
“almuerzo (lunch)”, “comida (dinner)” y “cena (supper)”. 

Pag. 35— 

Ml. “;Cémo puedo conservar el café caliente para siempre?” Debe 
decirse: ;Cémo puedo conservar el café caliente toda la mattana (toda una 
eternidad)? WHuele a traduccién del inglés “forever” o del aleman “auf 
immer”, En espafiol se dice, sin embargo, “Me voy para siempre.” 

M2. “en comparacién de ellos’ Debe ser: en comparacién con ellos. 
“Comparar” se construye generalmente con las preposiciones “con” o “a”. 

M3. “caliente pan” Debe ser: pan caliente. 

J3. “El mundo profano no sabe estimar nunca en su propio a los sabios.” 
Obscuro. Mejor: El mundo profano no sabe estimar nunca en su propio 
valor a los sabios. “Propio” en el texto quiere decir “en su propio (mundo)”. 
La implicacién, sin embargo, no seria muy clara. 

J3. El mundo llama el ganar dinero y comer las tres comidas al dia 
el arte de la vida” Debe ser: El mundo llama al ganar dinero y (al) comer 
las tres comidas al dia, el arte de la vida. El principal de dos complementos 
directos de un verbo, requiere la “a” del complemento acusativo de persona. 

MS. “Yo no sirvo para més que para” Mejor: Yo no sirvo mds que 
(para nada mds que) para. 

Pag. 36— 

M2. “jovenes” Debe ser: jévenes. 

D3. “refleccién” Debe ser: reflexion. 

DS y J5. Esta broma del “oso” esta expresada “a la inglesa” o “a la 
alemana”. En espafiol, o no la empleariamos, lo que seria mas discreto, 
o diriamos algo por este estilo: D. Querido hermano, creo que voy a 
hacer el oso si me meto a enamorar mujeres. J. Ten presente el dicho de que, 


el hombre es como el oso, 
mientras mds feo, mas hermoso. 


Pag. 37— 
D1. “el” Debe ser: él. 
D2. “;Que...” Debe ser: gQué.. 
J5. “Seria més propio para ti’ Mejor: Seria mds propio (natural) en ti. 
También en la linea siguiente del texto. 


M3. “Vacilan ... debaten . . . son” Debe ser: Vacildis . . . deba- 
tis . . . sois. No creemos que sea un aparte, puesto que alguien responde. 
D6. “hallaria” Mejor: halle o pueda hallar. 
Pag. 38— 


Ml. “;No tienes ojos en la cabeza?” Debe ser: 3No tienes ojos en 
la cara? 
J6. “Te olvidas que” Debe ser: Te olvidas de que. 
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Pag. 39— 

D4. “;Y el que toque el papel con la crus?” El mismo error en la linea 
siguiente del texto. Debe ser: gY al que le toque el papel con la crus? No 
“to touch”, verbo activo, sino “to fall to one’s share or lot”, verbo neutro. 
Pag. 40— 

MS. “Debo enterarme un poco” Expresién un poco incompleta. Como 
la tia se refiere concretamente a Luisa, seria mejor decir: Debo sondearla 
un poco, Debo ponerme al tanto de sus intenciones, 0 algo por el estilo. 

Pag. 41— 
Ml. “No puede ser itil” Debe ser: No te puede ser itil. 


Ll. “Cosas . . . nuevos’ Debe ser: cosas .. . nuevas. 

M3. “;Cémo te gusta?” Americanismo de mal gusto. Debe ser: Te 
gusta’ o ¢Cémo hallas? También en la misma pag. M4. 

L4. “Mi visita ha sido ... un poco quieta” Probablemente traduccién 
de “quiet”. Debe decir: Mi visita ha sido . . . un poco monétona o 
Mi visita ha sido ... poco agitada. 


Pag. 42— 

Ml. “Jiene ojos mucho .. .” Debe ser: Tiene los ojos mucho 
o Sus ojos son mucho... 

D1. “Yo solo no tengo el valor.’ Debe ser: Yo solo no tengo valor 
o Yo solo no tengo el valor de hacerlo. 

Pag. 43— 

J3. “No puedes esperar que yo pueda decirte.” Probablemente traduc- 
cién de “you can’t expect me...” Mejor: No tienes derecho a esperar que 
yo pueda decirte (que yo te diga). 

DS. “antipara” Este vocablo no es muy corriente. “Screen” debe tra- 
ducirse por biombo, como se hace en otro lugar del texto. 

J7. “Deber ser muy interesante.” Corrijase: Debe de ser muy intere- 
sante.—"Deber” seguido de “de” expresa conjetura: “It must be very 
interesting.” 

L2. “libro por el Profesor” Debe ser: libro del (escrito por el) profesor. 
Pag. 45— 

Jl. “mirando en esos ojos” Mejor: mirando(te) esos ojos 0 mirdndose 
en esos Ojos, 

J2. “concluido” Debe ser: concluido. 

Pag. 46— 

L3. “te han visto” Debe ser: te vieron. Aqui se pone énfasis en el 

tiempo y no en la accion. 
Pag. 47— 
Dl. “;Qué el cielo...” Debe ser: ;Que el cielo... 


Notes 


La de la pag. 32, Pl, y 32, 14, esta equivocada en el primer caso. El 
“que” redundante se usa aqui para dar énfasis a la negacién. La mejor 
traduccién seria: “I should say not” o “I do say not” (Digo que no; por 
supuesto que no). 
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También esta equivocada la de la pag. 35, M3. Debe decir hdgame en 
vez de “hdgase”. 

En la de la pag. 40, D2, no nos convence mucho eso de que las calabazas 
sean o hayan sido “a much-prized gift’ entre los campesinos espafioles; 
pero ello pudiera ser asi. La frase figurada familiar “dar calabazas” proba- 
blemente aparecié en nuestro lenguaje en el siglo xvi o en el siglo xix. 
No figura en Correas. Como el significado que da la Academia y otros 
diccionarios es el de “desairar o rechazar la mujer al que la pretende o 
requiere de amores”, y teniendo en cuenta que las calabazas se dan con 
tanta abundancia en el suelo espafiol que los hortelanos las destinan fre- 
cuentemente a alimento de cerdos, creemos que esta hortaliza en vez de 
representar un “much-prized gift”, lo que significé en sus origenes fué algo 
asi como el “to hand a lemon to somebody” o el “booby prize” del inglés. 


HINTs 


Pag. 55, l. 16. “Jas sefioritas aprenden espanol mejor que los muchachos” 
Debe ser: las muchachas (jévenes) aprenden espanol mejor que los mucha- 
chos (jévenes). 

PARLIAMENTARY TERMS 

1. Officers—‘Funcionarios’. Debe ser: Miembros de la Junta Directiva. 
“Funcionario” se llama a “un empleado publico”. 

9. Order of business—‘La orden de precedencias del dia”. Debe ser: 
La orden del dia. Es la expresién consagrada en la practica y en los dic- 
cionarios. 

11. The secretary will call the roll—‘La secretaria llamaré la lista de los 
socios”. Debe ser: La secretaria pasaré lista a (la lista de) los socios. 

13. Are there any corrections to the minutes?—‘zEsté a discusién el 
acta? Debe ser: Se aprueba el acta?. El Presidente no “pregunta” si 
esta a discusiOn el acta. Diria en todo caso: Se pone a discusién el acta 
de la sesién anterior. 

14. The minutes stand approved—‘El acta queda correcta o sin corregir”™ 
Debe ser: El acta queda aprobada. 

15. The first business in order is—“El primer asunto de la lista es” 
Debe ser: El primer asunto de la orden del dia es o El primer asunto que 
Se va a poner a discusién es. 

17. J declare a few moments’ recess, to be followed by the business 
session—“Se levanta la sesién por algunos momentos para pasar a trata, 
de negocios” Debe ser: Se levanta la sesién por algunos minutos para pasar 
a tratar de cuestiones de administracién (administrativas). 

21. You may vote by show of hands or acclamation—‘Los socios que 
estén por la mocién se servirdn manifestarlo por el signo acostumbrado”’. 
Debe ser: Se va a proceder a votacién ordinaria. Votacién ordinaria es 
aquella en que se aprueba un asunto con una formula reglamentaria, sin 
necesidad de que cada individuo emita personalmente su voto. 

22. We will vote by ballot—‘Vamos a votar por papeletas” Debe ser: 
Se procederé a votacién nominal (secreta). Votacién nominal es aquella en 
que cada socio emite su voto individualmente, ya por bolas, ya por papeletas, 
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o por ultimo de viva voz. La votacién nominal puede ser secreta, si las 
papeletas no se firman. 

23. Tellers will report the count of ballots—‘La comisién de escrutinio 
tenga la bondad de informar el resultado de la votacién” Debe ser: La 
comisién de escrutinio tendré la bondad de informar del resultado de la 
votacion. 

24. Teller—‘El escrutador” En Espafta es generalmente ‘el secretario. 

29. Membership dues—‘Cuota o cotizacién” Preferible cuota. “Coti- 
cacién” se aplica generalmente a los precios de los documentos que se com- 
pran y venden en la Bolsa. 

32. To install new officers—“‘Instalar a nuevos funcionarios” Debe ser: 
Dar posesién de sus cargos a la nueva Junta Directiva 0 Tomar posesiéw 
de sus cargos los nuevos miembros de la Junta Directiva. 

33. The meeting is adjourned—‘La sesién esté levantada” Debe ser: 
Se levanta la sesion. 

43. To call for nomination of officers—‘Proceder al nombramiento de 
funcionarios” Debe ser: Proceder al nombramiento (a la eleccién) de los 
(nuevos) miembros de la Junta Directiva. : 

44. To keep a record of the proceedings—“Levantar las actas de la 
sesién” Mejor, en singular: Levantar (el) acta de la sesién, frase consa- 
grada por el uso. Dic. Zerolo. 

46. Sufici-entemente” Palabra mal dividida. 

47. To move to adjourn—‘Proponer que se cierre la sesién” Debe ser: 
Proponer que se levante la sesién. 

48. To lay on the table—‘Poner el asunto en carpeta” Debe ser: Dejar 
el asunto sobre la mesa. 

51. To amend the constitution—‘Corregir la constitucién” Debe ser: 
Enmendar los estatutos o Presentar enmiendas al reglamento. 

52. To adopt a resolution—“Aceptar una resolucién” Debe ser: Adoptar 
una resolucién o Aceptar una proposicion. 

58. To rise to a point of order—‘Pedir la palabra para una mocién de 
orden” Debe ser: Pedir la palabra para una cuestién de orden, expresion 
consagrada. 

61. To reconsider the vote—‘Reconsiderar el voto” Debe ser: Practicar 
(hacer) el recuento de (los) votos. “Reconsiderar” no es castellano. 

62. A quorum—‘Un quorum” Debe ser: Un quérum. Conviene acentuar 
la silaba aguda de las voces latinas usadas en castellano. Gram. Academia, 
Ortografia, Cap. III. ' 

63. By order of—‘Por acuerdo de” Decimos: Por acuerdo de la Junta 
Directiva, pero, Por orden del Presidente. 

VOCABULARY 

Ademas de los errores que hemos sefialado al analizar el texto y que 
casi todos se reproducen en el Vocabulario, como “alguién”, “homogenio”, 
“refleccién”, “en sumo”, etc., aun podriamos apuntar algunos otros: 

“Aficionar, to be devoted to, or fond of” Debe decir: Aficionarse. 
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“Amanecer, to threaten” Debe ser: Amenazar. 

“Asusto, m., fright” Debe ser: Susto. Esta palabra nos parece que no se 
usa en el texto. 

“Cartera, f., notebook” Mejor traduccién: pocket-book. Una “cartera” 
de piel puede estar provista de una libretita para notas. Véase uso, pag. 
20, T4. 

“Colocacion, f., position” Debe ser: Colocacién. 

“Chasco, m., joke” Mejor traduccién: disappointment. Veéase uso, pag. 
26, E2, y constltense Dics. Zerolo y Velazquez (2a. acepcidn). 

“Delgado, delicate” Mejor traduccién: slender, thin. Véase uso pag. 1, 
C3. También tenemos el adjetivo “delicado”, que pudo haber usado la autora. 

“Enamorar(se), to be in love” Debe ser: Enamorarse, sin el paréntesis 
de opcién. “Enamorar” es “to make love”. 

“Entretenir, to entertain” Debe ser: Entretener. 

“Entristecer, to become sad” Debe ser: Entristecerse. ‘Entristecer” 
es “to make sad”. 

“Estilo, n., style” Mejor traduccién: way with. Véase uso, pag. 37, D5. 

“Fresco, cool” Debe afiadirse la traduccion fresh. Véase uso pag. 35, M3. 

“Jocoso, lively, jolly’ Mejor traduccién: jocose. “Jocoso” es lo cho- 
carrero, lo exageradamente chistoso. “Jolly” es alegre, festivo, agradable. 
El error esta en que la autora ha escrito “jocosa’” donde debi6d escribir 
alegre. Véase pag. 24, M1. 

“Meter, to put in, to intrude” Debe omitirse la segunda traduccion. “To 
intrude” es en espanol meterse. 

“Nina, f., girl.’ Es abuso usar “siempre” “nifia” por muchacha. Los 
alumnos de los Institutos de Segunda Ensefianza (High Schools). para 
quienes estas comedias se han escrito, no son “nifios” y “nifias”, sino mucha- 
chos y muchachas (jévenes). 

“Papel, m., paper” Debe amfadirse la traduccion rédle, part, Véase uso 
pag. 9, L4 y 39, J3. 

Por lo demas, en el Vocabulario falta un buen numero de palabras como 
“corbata”’, “cordero”, “donde”, “plata”, “tonta”, etc., y sobra también alguna 
que otra. 

Para terminar. No se nos alcanza como un libro semejante haya podido 
ver la luz publica. Pero no hay que indignarse demasiado, puesto que ni es 
éste el tnico libro malo en el mercado, ni probablemente sera el ultimo. 


Joaquin OrtTFGA 
UNIveERsITY OF WISCONSIN 


Juan de las Vifias, por Juan Eugenio Harzenbusch. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by James Geddes, Jr., Professor of Romance 
Languages in Boston University, and direct-method exercises by Grace E.. 
and Bertha A. Merrill, of the Boston University Graduate School. Ginn & 
Company, Boston, 1919. 12mo., xv+136 pp. 

The editor has chosen for preparation for class use a very delightful 
little farce, which seems admirably adapted for just such use. There is 
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nothing in it which could call forth the slightest objection to putting it into 
the hands of young students, and on the other hand, as the editor says, 
it is “thoroughly interesting and amusing to read,” not needing the assist- 
ance of a set of actors to make it entertaining. Teachers who have had the 
discouragement of discovering that some stories or plays very pleasing to 
themselves have failed to prove popular with students will appreciate the 
appearance of Juan de las Vinas, for the amusing situations are such as 
can be appreciated by high school students of Spanish, who usually care 
nothing at all for literary excellence or dramatic perfection. r 

Though there is much to recommend the text, there is more to recom- 
mend this edition. The text presents few difficulties, and all matters that 
might be considered to offer some difficulty have been satisfactorily treated 
in either notes or vocabulary. Nothing is said in the preface about the 
book being intended for use early in the Spanish course, nevertheless the 
vocabulary and notes seem not to assume much acquaintance with idiomatic 
expressions. The book can therefore be used satisfactorily comparatively 
early in the course. 

Excellent as the notes and particularly the vocabulary are, the exercises 
will probably make the strongest appeal to us younger and less experienced 
teachers, of whom there are many just now. Older teachers probably pre- 
fer to be free to use such exercises as they may -wish to arrange for them- 
selves, but even under such conditions, the pupils will very likely be better 
prepared for having these printed exercises in the book to serve as a guide 
in the preparation of the lesson. They are called “direct-method exercises,” 
but this need not frighten the young teacher who fears the mystic and 
awesome words, “direct method,” for these exercises can be used to advantage 
with any method. ; 

One feature of these exercises is the systematic review of elementary 
grammar. Another is the grouping of idiomatic expressions. These can be 
pointed out by the teacher without this device, but more satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained if they are grouped where the student may have 
them before him at any time. Even if the cuestionarios are not used in 
class, they serve a purpose that nothing else does equally as well, viz., 
calling the pupil’s attention, during preparation of the lesson, to words and 
phrases instead of merely to sequence of sentences. 

A few typographical errors are noticeable. The vocabulary, page 105, 
has “a ciegos.” On page 59, line 2, “que se” is written without a space. 
Page 23, line 9, has “t ...” where a dash would better indicate an un- 
finished word. Finally, the numbering of lines is not consistent, as for in- 
stance on page 84. Sometimes the lines containing name of character and 
stage directions are counted, at other times, not. 

This little book, one of the very attractive International Series, seems 
to the writer to be one of the very best edited texts available to young teach- 
ers, and he is sure that others will be as favorably impressed with it as he is. 


Tuos. A. Firz-GeraLp 
Tue TERRILL SCHOOL 


Datias, TEXAS 
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I. SCHOOL TEXTS 
Beginner’s Spanish 
by William Hanssler of the Yeatman High School, St. Louis, and 
Clarence Parmenter of the University of Chicago. 
XXWV+294 pp. The symbols of the International Phonetic Association are 
used in connection with the explanations of pronunciation. These symbols 
are also used in the vocabulary to indicate pronunciation. 

The body of the book is divided into 73 lessons. It is intended that 
grammar be taught by the Direct Method and inductively. First comes a 
connected Spanish text with those words in bold type which are examples 
of the rule dwelt ‘upon in the chapter. The grammatical principles are 
brought out usually by questions. Instead of composition exercises to be 
translated into Spanish, there are exercises in Spanish to be worked over by 
the pupil. The grammar explanations at the beginning of the book are in 
English. Towards the end they are in Spanish. Irregularities of verbs are 
summarized at the end of the book. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary. 
The volume contains twelve illustrations. 

1919. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20. 


First Book in Spanish 

by J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
1X+399 pp. The first three pages of the text contain useful class-room 
expressions. The Introduction deals with pronunciation, accentuation and 
punctuation. The body of the book is divided into 55 lessons. Headings 
of+chapters are given in both languages. At the end of each chapter, after 
the grammatical explanations, rules and paradigms, are reading and oral 
exercises, a cuestionario and a composition exercise. The cuestionario is 
prepared for the purpose of driving home the grammar rules of the lesson. 
There are also exercises with blank spaces to be filled in by the pupil. The 
reading exercises are in the form of connected discourse. At the end are 
the verbs regular and irregular, and the vocabularies. The book contains 
maps of Spain and South America. 
1919. The Macmillan Co. $1.20. 


First Spanish Book 

by Lawrence A. Wilkins, of the DeWitt Clinton High School, New 

York. 

XV+259 pp. The book is a combination of reader and grammar for be- 
ginners. The Preface of six pages is devoted to an explanation of the pur- 
pose of the book with hints as to how most profitably to use it. After an 
introduction of twelve pages on pronunciation and accentuation, there are 
thirty-eight lessons. Each lesson begins with a piece of prose. Next comes 
a section devoted to grammatical forms and explanations. Next a cuestio- 
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nario based on the text of the chapter. There are exercises with blank 
spaces to be filled in by the pupil. At the end of each chapter is a Trabajo 
Individual which is sometimes a poem to be memorized, sometimes a dictation 
exercise to be given by the teacher. 

After the regular lessons there are thirty-eight composition exercises, a 
list of proverbs, a list of names of men and women, a table of verbs, and a 
Spanish-English vocabulary. A half-dozen poems and many drawings and 
maps are scattered throughout the volume. 

1919. Henry Holt & Co. $1.24. 


Por Tierras Mejicanas 

by Manuel Uribe-Troncoso, sometime Professor in the University 

of Mexico. 

XIV +179 pp. (127 text_50 vocabulary). The book is an elementary reader 
dealing with the geography, history, and resources of Mexico. At the be- 
ginning of the book is an extended list of works on Mexico with a brief 
description of each. The text is divided into four parts and sixteen 
chapters. There are fifty-seven illustrations. 
1919. World Book Co. 88c. 


La Muela del Rey Farfan 

por Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. 

Edited with notes, exercises for conversation and vocabulary, by 

Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

XII1+93 pp. (51 text, 9 cuestionarios, 28 vocabulary). The play is a 
sarsucla infantil, in five quadros. The notes, explaining grammatical diffi- 
culties are at the foot of the pages. 
1919. World Book Co. 60c. 


Juan de las Vijfias 

por Juan Eugenio Harzenbusch. 

Edited by Dr. James Geddes, Jr., of Boston University. 
XV +136 pp. (91 text and exercises, 5 notes, 38 vocabulary). This is a 
comedy in two acts, in prose. At various places in the text are groups of 
questions, followed by exercises for practice on the various parts of speech, 
by Grace E. Merrill and Bertha A. Merrill of the Boston University 
Graduate School. There is an introduction by the editor on the life and 
works of Harzenbusch. 
1919. Ginn & Co. 60c. 


Primer Libro de Lectura 
by Gertrude M. Walsh of the North High School, Columbus, O. 

XII+119 pp. (86 text, 1 proverbs, 9 ejercicios, 22 vocabulary). There is 
a short introduction on héw to study words. The reader itself consists 
of twenty chapters, carefully graded. The text of the chapters deals with 
the activities of La Familia Rivera. At the end of each chapter there are 
conversation exercises, idioms and expressions to be memorized, proverbs. 
exercises in which the pupils are directed to reread the text, changing the 
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subject, etc., also sentences partly in Spanish, partly in English, in which 
the pupils are to translate the English into Spanish. Finally there are 
word groups, or families of words, based on Latin stems, etc. At the end 
of the book the proverbs are found in English. There are also composition 
exercises based on the text, and a Spanish-English vocabulary. 

1919. D. C. Heath & Co. 52c. 


Easy Spanish Reader 
by Joel Hatheway 2nd Eduardo Bergé-Soler, both of the High 
School of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
X1+386 pp. (302 text, 84 vocabulary). The text is a continued story, 
carefully graded, about a group of young folks at home and in school, in 
city and country. Without subordinating the text to the extent of becoming 
stilted thereby, each chapter emphasizes some phase of Spanish Grammar, 
such as the present of tener, possessives, etc. The words exemplifying 
these topics are printed in bold type. At the end of each chapter is a 
cuestionario and a brief composition exercise. Sixteen drawings illustrate 
the text. 
1919. The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 


Spanish Taught in Spanish 
by C. F. McHale, of the National City Bank of New York. 
VIIL+136 pp. The book is intended as a brief introduction to Spanish, giv- 
ing the student, in a relatively short time, a good foundation in the funda- 
mentals of Spanish. There are brief remarks on pronunciation and accent. 
The body of the book consists of thirty easy, practical lessons, where there 
is an abundanec of exercises and little formal grammar. It is a book that 
may be used without the aid of a teacher. 
1919. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
MicHaeELt S. DoNLan 
Hich ScHoot or CoMMERCE 
Boston, Mass. 
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II. PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


School and Society, IX, 210—C. W. Eliot, Defects in American Educa- 
tion Revealed by the War. (An alarming amount of illiteracy and physical 
ill health.) J. McK. Cattell, The “Policies” of the Carnegie Company. 

211. C. R. Maxwell, The Selection of Text-Books. 

215. David Snedden, Proposed Revision of Secondary-School Subjects 
Looking to More Effective Education in Personal Culture and Good Citizen- 
ship. (The writer has a definition of culture that is all his own. This 
“culture” is to be gained by abolishing all study of language and literature, 
including the English classics.) 

216. E. L. Thorndike, Tests of Intelligence. 

217. A. Livingston, Modern Languages and the New World Order. 
(More waving of the red flag. “Language study ought to be liberated from 
the incubus of philology and from the incubus of liberal literary culture.” 
The remedy proposed is the founding of special schools of language, com- 
merce, and diplomacy.) 

223. J. Warshaw, Why Spanish? (“Before the war, the question ‘Why 
Spanish?’ came up rather frequently. It was then asked in an indulgent 
and patronizing tone. More recently, that tone has grown acidulous, not 
to say acrimonious, and the question is propounded with insistence. Teach- 
ers of S.anish appear to be ‘n for a period of guerrilla warfare, and it may 
be that the skirmishes will develop into something larger. Let no teacher 
of Spanish lull himself in the persuasion that his subject is founded upon a 
rock and that it will, out of sheer righteousness, endure. The study of 
Spanish in our high schools and colleges will have to give an account of 
itself. ‘There are Moors on the coast.’” We are attacked, he says, not 
only by teachers of the Classics and German, but also by some of our 
Romance colleagues. In fact Mr. Warshaw might have gone farther and 
pointed out that the study of Spanish is sometimes attacked, ungratefully, 
by those who are engaged in the teaching of it, notably by former teachers 
of German. But French and German were likewise under heavy fire a 
generation ago. In conclusion the author deals with the two fallacies that 
Spanish literature is unimportant and the language easy.) 

229. A Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession. 

231. Lane Cooper, Patterns. (An excellent Phi Beta Kappa oration, de- 
livered at Philadelphia, March 21.) 


Modern Language Teaching, XV, 1, Feb.—E. A. Woolf, Catalan. D. F. 
Kerr, Modern Teaching. Anon., Ancient or Modern? 


Education, XXXIV, 4, Dec—W. H. Young, The Relation of Instruction 
to Discipline. (The tour essentials are interest, discipline, enthusiasm. 
knowledge of the subject. “If he (the teacher) merely keeps ahead of the 
class during the year, he cannot expect to arouse much interest.” Interest 
and attention. How to secure interest. Motivation.) 
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5, Jah.—John Bovington, /gnorance and Experiment in Education. Lilian 
L. Stroebe, Organization and Management of Summer Schools for Modern 
Languages. (A plea for the “Middlebury idea,” with its three principles of 
isolation, concentration, and coordination. Students must start with a 
knowledge of the subject. Students must not be allowed to work in another 
department or language. The author thinks prose composition of little 
value in a curriculum like that of Middlebury.) 

6, Feb.—Lilian L. Stroebe, Ditto, ctd. 

7, March—A. C. Barrows, Shifting Ideals of Education. J. T. Williams. 
The Teacher as a Social Worker. 

8, April—Kathryn H. Chalmers, The Doctrine of Discipline. 

9, May—W. D. Armenhout, The Theory of the Junior High School. 
Lilian L. Stroebe, The Background of the Modern Language Teacher. (Con- 
tains useful hints on reading suitable for a teacher of Spanish.) 

10, June—Mabel Carney, Significant Movements in the Middle West. 
(State aid to education. What Minnesota is doing along these lines.) 


The History Teacher’s Magazine, IX, 2, Feb., 1918—C. FE. Chapman, 


A Producing Class in Hispanic-American History. 

6, June—M. W. Williams, Latin-American History for Secondary Schools. 
(A scheme of study is outlined. The excellent bibliography here given is 
recommended to those eager to get a list of titles of books concerning 
South America.) 


The Classical Journal, XIV, 5, Feb—B. L. Ullman, The Latin of the 


Future. (According to the figures of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa 
tion, the study of Latin is gaining consistently in the secondary schools, 
contrary to the general belief. In 1890 there were 100,144 Latin students 
in the schools; in 1915, 503,985. “Latin is still being studied by more pupils 
than German, French, and Spanish put together.” Yet in the past 5 years 
there has been a drop from 50% to 39%. This is due to increased registra- 
tion in the business and vocational training courses. ‘Next year Latin teach- 
ers expect to see a drop in the east to be counterbalanced by an increase in 
the middle west, particularly in lowa, Kansas, and Wisconsin.) 





The English Journal, April—Flora E. Parker and S. A. Courtes, The 
Value of Measurements. Margaret Merrill, Charting Errors. 
June—Katherine Morse, Supervised Study. 


Revue Universitaire, XX VIII, 1, Jan—Anon., Le président Wilson a la 
Sorbonne. 

Feb.—Henri Yvan, Version et gymnastique intellectuelle. P. J. Crouzet- 
Ben-Aben, La vie des étudiantes frangaises aux Etats-Unis. 

March—P. Crouzet, La vie pédagogique. 

April—A. Crémieux, Le lycée et la réforme de l'enseignement. 

May—Gustave Lanson, La renaissance de l'université francaise de Stras- 


bourg. Georges Weill, Notes historiques sur l'enseignement des langues 
vivantes. 
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The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association, IX, 
May—Ernest H. Wilkins, /talian and Spanish in American Education. (This 
paper is so fearless and frank that it deserves an equally frank reply. Mr. 
Wilkins begins by estimating that the number of students in our schools 
and universities taking French is 275,000, those taking Spanish number 200,- 
000, those taking Italian, 2,000. Mr. Wilkins would like to see even greater 
numbers electing French, but would rejoice to see the disparity between the 
other two languages reduced. “I deplore the increasing tumefaction of the 
study of Spanish in this country,” he says, and proceeds to suggest the 
proper surgical treatment for an aggravated case. He would deprive stu- 
dents of some of their rights of free election. Deans charged with the duty 
of enrolling students should constantly favor anaemic Italian courses and 
bleed the all-too-plethoric classes in Spanish. It is well to study Spanish 
for commercial reasons, he thinks, but only in avowedly commercial courses. 
The reviewer shares Mr. Wilkins’ lukewarmness with regard to commercial 
Spanish, but disagrees with his colleague’s low estimate of Spanish culture. 
It is true that Italy’s contribution to civilization has been greater than that 
of Spain; but the genius of Italy has found its best expression in music 
and art rather than in literature. It may even be true that “no sane critic 
who knows the several European literatures would rank Spanish literature 
with Italian or with French in universal value,” though the sanest critics 
are chary of attempting to determine absolute superiority when treating of 
things unlike in kind. No two literatures are more unlike than those of Italy 
and Spain. No two better supplement one another. Each is strong where 
the other is weak. Italian literature is relatively weak in balladry and the 
popular epic, the novel, and the drama, the three genres which appeal most 
to our students. Spanish literature is relatively weak in lyric poetry, criti- 
cism and philosophy. Dante and Cervantes offset one another. Both would 
be included in a list of the world’s twelve greatest authors. Italian has a 
longer list of great poets; Spanish, more distinguished novelists. One seeks 
artistry in Italian literature; one turns to the Spanish for homely realism, 
humor and romance. Spanish is naive, Italian sophisticated. When dealing 
with literatures so opposite, it is futile to argue that the one is better than 
the other. De gustibus non disputandum. Nor is any useful purpose served 
by an attempt to exalt one subject by belittling another. Both languages 
should be studied, and by large numbers. 

Mr. Wilkins finds Italian literature pervaded by a “mellowness in human 
sympathy that we have not yet attained.” If I am not mistaken, this quality 
is even more characteristic of the Spanish than of the Italian. Start Dante 
on the topic of Florence, and what becomes of his “mellowness”? Whereas 
Cervantes was never so good-tempered as when recalling his misfortunes. 
One of the chief reasons why Spanish is so popular with our students is that 
they appreciate this same “mellowness of human sympathy,” (though they 
might prefer to call it humor), a quality which few great works of Spanish 
literature lack. One finds it in full measure in the three great masterpieces 
of Spanish literature: El libro de buen amor, the Celestina, and Don 
Ouijote; and few are the recent works which do not strike a similar note. 
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Mr. Wilkins strives to prove that Italian is a more favored subject in 
England than Spanish. He quotes figures provided by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, showing that in the years 1913 and 1914 there were 
four graduates in Italian and two in Spanish and 126 in French. Italian 
is therefore 200% more popular than Spanish in England! One is surprised 
that the Italian tradition so ably maintained at Oxford by Moore and Toyn- 
bee has produced so little fruit. But these figures are not very illuminating. 
Few students go to Oxford and Cambridge for work in “moderns.” And 
is it adequate to produce figures to show that only slight interest is taken 
in Spanish by Englishmen, when no mention is made of the work being ac- 
complished at London by Fitzmaurice-Kelly? The University of London is 
the center of Spanish studies in England, and next to London stand Liver- 
pool, Leeds, and the other great municipal universities. Furthermore Mr. 
Wilkins says nothing of the trend toward Spanish which has developed in 
England since the war began. There is no mention made of the founding 
of many new chairs of Spanish, nor of the fact that far more instruction is 
provided in the subject than was the case during the years mentioned. One 
would like fresher and more inclusive statistics. These would probably show 
that if we were to emulate English methods, as Mr. Wilkins seems to sug- 
gest, we should study more Spanish, rather than less. In Canada, too, where 
Italian was so long preferred to Spanish, the trend is all away from the 
former to the latter. In conclusion it should be said that few romance 
scholars will disagree with Mr. Wilkins’ main contention that Italian is all 
too little appreciated in this country. Let us do everything legitimate to 
encourage its development. But Spanish teachers can hardly agree that an 
artificial restriction of their subject will result in an enthusiasm for things 
Italian. Mr. Wilkins insists that he loves Spanish literature, that he is 
not attacking a subject but an excess. The distinction is somewhat too 
subtle to be easily apprehended.) S. M. Waxman, The Cultural Value of 
Spanish. (A very able paper. A protest against the utilitarian trend. “The 
direct method is an excellent one on paper, but an utter, dismal failure in 
this country from a practical point of view.” Teachers’ agencies guide the 
destinies of our teachers to too great an extent, and school and college 
officials seem to think that anybody with a general linguistic training is 
capable of giving instruction in Spanish, hence an economic loss to the 
community and the discrediting of our subject. Spanish is not easy. It re- 
quires years to master the language. Too much is made of the commercial 
argument.) R. K. Hack, The Position of Cultural Studies in Schools and 
Colleges. R. H. Fife, The New National Federation. 


The Modern Language Journal, III, 3, Dec.—O. W. Johnston, University 
Training of the High School Teacher of Modern Foreign Languages. C. C. 
Clarke, The Phonograph in Modern Language Teaching. (“The true success 
of the speech record is in teaching pronunciation, and nothing else should 
be asked of it.”) 

4, Jan—J. Van Horne, Reading Material Used in College During the 
Past Five Years in First and Second Year French Classes. (The relative 
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popularity of French Texts.) C. H. Handschin, /ndividual Differences and 
Supervised Study. O. C. Russell, The Pronunciation of Spanish “R.”’ (A 
valuable article, illustrated with charts.) W. A. Nitze reviews H. D. Palm- 
er’s The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages, New York, 1917. 

5, Feb—J. Van Horne, Reading Texts Used During the Past Five Years 
in First and Second Year College Spanish. (Material on the number of 
pages read during these years. A slight decrease is noted. The relative 
popularity of text-books. Our two best sellers are El capitan Veneno and 
El si de las ninas.) 

6, March—O. H. Moore, /talian in the High Schools. 

7, April—R. H. Fife, A National Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers. Proposed Constitution of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. C. A. Krause, A Few Suggestions for First-year Spanish and 
French: (1s it good pedagogy in first-year work to spend time to bring 
out these similarities?) 

8, May—J. C. Weigel, The Acquisition of a Vocabulary. E. S. Ingraham 
reviews Van Horne’s Tres comedias por Benavente; also Burnet’s El si de 
las nitas por Fernandes de Moratin. 


The University of Toronto Monthly, Language Study Number, XIX, 6 
June—Peter Sandiford, Fundamental Problems in Modern Language Teach- 
ing. (The direct method is older than people think. In the teaching of 
Latin it antedates the grammatical method. Mediaeval students learned 
their Latin by ear, as a living tongue. There were no grammars worthy of 
the name. But it may be objected that good Latinity was non-existent in 
Europe during the Middle Ages. It is significant that the good Latinity of 
the Renaissance was coincident with the appearance of good grammars.) John 
Squair, French in the Educational System of Ontario. John Macnaughton, 
How about the Humanities? M. A. Buchanan, A Revival of Interest in 
Italian and the New Position of Spanish. (The founding of new chairs in 
Italian and Spanish in English universities. The enormous development 
of Spanish studies in Ontario. Spanish is taking the place of German, and 
is on an equal plane with French. The debt of European literatures to 
Spanish realism. “But for Spain, the world might still be mooning in 
romantic, highly idealized, mediaeval fiction, or insipid pastoral romances.” 
To illustrate the difference, the first few lines of Sidney’s Arcadia are com- 
pared with the opening passage of Don Quijote. To be quite fair we should 
admit that numerous parallels to Sidney’s “mooning” are to be found in 
Spanish literature. Sidney was influenced by Montemayor. But it is cer- 
tainly true that Spain’s reaction against this sort of thing was stronger than 
that of any other country.) 


El Panorama para Estudiantes de Espafiol. (Five numbers of this 
little leaflet have appeared. It is edited by Messrs. Arthur G. Merrill and 
Juan A. Meana of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. It contains 
easy readings, well annotated, and much material for oral work. There are 
numerous attractive illustrations. Teachers of Spanish will find El Panorama 
very useful.) 
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The School Review, XX VII, 1, Jan—H. C. Morrison, The Supervision 
of High School Teaching. 

2, Feb.—Directed Study. 

3, March—R. A. Kent, University Preparation of Teachers for High 
Schools. 

5.—W. R. Hirch, Advantage of the -Double-Six Organization. 


Les langues modernes, XVI, 3, July-Sept.—C. Pitollet, A propos de 
l'influence francaise dans l Amérique du Sud. 

4, Oct—Ch. Garnier, Rapprochement universitaire. 

XVII, 1, Jan.-March—A. Koszel, La “Modern Language Research Asso- 
ciation.” 


Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes, XX XVI, 1, Jan. —(Con- 
tains a report of the French Minister of Public Instruction upon Spanish 
studies, Spanish is now taught in 30 out of 110 lycées. More attention is 
paid to the subject in the south of France. A chaire magistrale has been 
established in Spanish.) 

2, Feb.—C. Pitollet, Mort d’Egidio Gorra. 

3, March—C. Pitollet, Le monument Pérez Galdés a Madrid. 

4, April—Madeleine Fabin, L’avenir de nos relations intellectuelles avec 
l’Amérique. M. S., Les étudiantes francaises d’ Amérique. 


Bulletin of High Points, I, 1, New Series. (This journal now concerns 
itself with all subjects taught in the New York High Schools. Mr. L. A. 
Wilkins continues as editor. While the publication has in many ways im- 
proved, the very broadening of its scope makes it of less interest for our 
specific field than formerly.) F. A. Rexford, Farm Service of High School 
Students. J. P. Haney, What Supervision Seeks to do in the Art Depart- 
ment. 

2, Feb.—J. S. Roberts, The Junior High School. L. A. Wilkins, Testing 
for Ability to Learn a Foreign Language. (After four weeks, students 
manifestly unfit for language work should be transferred to alternative 
courses, but the percentage of those thus transferred should not exceed 
15%. Sample tests by which fitness may be determined.) 

4, April—L. Kaplan, The General Organization of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School. M. A. Luria, Teaching the Spanish Subjunctive and the Ob- 
ject Pronouns. (How these subjects may be taught by a synopsis method. ) 
Educational Notes: Report of a meeting of the Modern Language Section 
of the High School Teachers’ Association. Realia in Spanish (Of interest 
to Spanish teachers.) 

5, May—Frederick Martin, Defects of Speech. Mary G. Hall, The New 
High School Library and Its Possibilities. High Points: Use of Maps in 
Foreign Language Classes. High School Students of Spanish in Business. 
Correlating Spanish and Stenography. (in a sixth-term class students have 
little difficulty in taking down Spanish dictation in shorthand.) Weekly 
Tests in Modern Languages. 

6, June—Abram Lipsky, Testing for Ability to Learn a Foreign Language. 
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The Modern Language Bulletin of Philadelphia, I, 3, Jan—Margaret 
D. Leiper, The Marking of Papers. (One formal examination < term suf- 
ficient.) Benjamin Reibstein, The Aim of Modern Language in the High 
School. (A person with a well rounded education should have had instruc- 
tion in language, history, science, mathematics, and art, the five great de- 
partments of human knowledge. “The ends to be obtained in the study of 
a language are to be able to read, write and speak it, and to know the litera- 
ture, history and social customs of the people speaking the language. If we 
omit any of these aims, we are not getting the full benefit of the language 
we are studying.” But not everything can be gained in a high school 
course. The author thinks that first importance should be accorded to 
reading, second to composition. In the high school course he thinks that 
history, literature, social customs, conversation, etc., should be treated in- 
cidentally, with no special hour or course devoted to them.) Class-Room 
Helps—Una Conversacién. (A sample of how students may be made to 
compose their own Spanish conversation exercises.) , 

4, March—The Choice of a Language. (The claims of French are pre- 
sented by W. W. Comfort; those of Spanish by R. H. Keniston; those of 
Latin by W. B. McDaniel.) Emma Haevernick, The Cultural Value of 
Spanish. Rena Rother, The Anecdote in Beginning Courses. 

5, May—Lora A. Marsh, Foreign Language Elections. (An investigation 
into the reasons which lead high school students to choose a given language. 
Fifty-five per cent took Spanish for its commercial advantages. One pupil 
declared “French is for society, and as I have no hopes of entering society, I 
choose Spanish.” ) 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS 


Modern Philology, XVI, 11, March—Vicente Garcia de Diego, Formas 
regresivas espanolas. 


Modern Language Notes, XXXIV, 3, March—E. S. Ingraham reviews 
Carolina Marcial Dorado’s Espaiia Pintoresca and Primeras Lecciones de 
Espanol. 

5, May—C, P. Wagner, A propos of fondo en. 

6,—E. Buceta, Two Spanish Ballads Translated by Southey. Vicente Gar- 
cia de Diego, Sobre el Espatiol “calavera.” (A very plausible etymology.) 


The Modern Language Review, XIX, 1, Jan-—E. H. Tuttle, Notes on 
Romanic-Speech History. 

2, April—B. Sanin Cano, Spanish ‘ch’ (The disputed question as to 
whether ‘ch’ represents one or two sounds was solved by reversing a phono- 
graph record. ‘Ch’ appears to represent two distinct sounds.) V. Garcia de 
Diego, Sobre el castellano “majada.” 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XXXIV, 
1, March—J. Van Horne, The Influence of Conservatism on the Art of 
Pereda. Karl Young, A New Version of the ‘Peregrinus, 
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Romanic Review, X, 1, Jan.-March—J. T. Medina, El Lauso de la Gala- 
tea de Cervantes es Ercilla. (Not altogether convincing.) P. A. Means re- 
views Javier Prado y Ugarteche’s El genio de la lengua y de la literatura 
castellana y sus caracteres en la historia intelectual del Peru, Lima, 1918. 


The American Historical Review, XXIV, 2, Jan—W. R. Shepherd re- 
views W. S. Robertson’s Rise of the Spanish-American Republics as Told 
in the Lives of Their Liberators. 


The Journal of American History, XII, 1—J. H. Manning, Cuba, Our 
Ally. 

3, April—Luis Marino Pérez reviews two publications of the Cortes 
society, both published in New York, 1917: Narrative of Some Things of 
New Spain and of the Great City of Temestitan, Mexico, written by the 
Anonymous Conqueror, a companion of Herndn Cortes, translated by M. H. 
Saville, and An Account of the conquest of Peru, written by Pedro Sancho, 
secretary to Pizarro, translated by P. A. Means. Also I. A. Wright’s The 
Early History of Cuna, 1492-1586, New York, 1916. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXII, 3, Jan ——H. Davenport 
and J. K. Wells, The First Europeans in Texas, 1528-1536, I]. (An impor- 
tant study on Cabeza de Vaca.) W. C. Bunkley, The, last Stage of Texan 
Military Operations against Mexico, 1843. E. C. Barker, Minutes of the 
Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832. 

3, April—J. F. Rippy, Mexican Projects of the Confederacy. C. E, Chap- 
man, The Literature of California History. E. C. Barker, Minutes of the 
Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832. 


The Catholic Historical Review, V, 1, April—Anon., Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction in the Spanish Colonies. H. E. Bolton, Father Excobai's Relation 
of the Onate Expedition to California. Z. Engelhardt, Interrogatorio y 
respuestas of Fr. José Seman. H. 1. Priestley, The Pedro Fages MS. on 
California. 


Revue des Traditions Populaires, XXXIII, July-Aug—S. Trébueq, 
Contes Basques. R. A. Laval, Contes chiliens. 


The Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXI, 121, July-Sept—J. Alden 
Mason, Porto-Rican Folk-Lore. Décimas, Christmas Carols, Nursery 
Rhymes, and other Songs, (The material edited by A. M. Espinosa.) 

122, Oct.-Dec—Adrian Recimos, Cuentos Populares de Guatemala. (A 
number of Pedro de Urdemalas stories and other material.) E. M. Gomez 
Maillifert, Supersticiones de la regién de San Juan Teotihuacan. A. Recimos, 
Adivinanzas recogidas en México. G. Gamio, Leyenda y cancion recogidas 
en México. A. M. Espinosa, All Souls’ Day at Zuni Acoma and Laguna. 
P. S. Pauer, Folk-Tales from Mexico—El lagarto. 


Bulletin Hispanique, XX, 2, April-June—P. Paris, Exploration archéo- 
logique de Bolonia (province de Cadix). G. Cirot reviews A. Paz y Melia’s 
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El Cronista Alonso de Palencia. Su vida y sus obras; sus Décadas y las 
Crénicas Contempordneas; illustraciones de las Décadas y notas varias, 
Hispanic Society of America, Madrid, 1914. 

3, July-Sept—George Bousor, Les villes antiques du détroit de Gibrallar. 
G. Cirot, Appendices 4 la chronique latine des rois de Castille jusqu’en 1236. 
G. Cirot reviews RK. Menéndez Pidal’s Cancionero de somances tmpreso en 
Amberes sin aiio, Madrid, 1916. 

XXI, 1, Jan.-March—G. Cirot, A propos d'une édition récente de la 
chronique d’Alphonse III. F. Valls-Taberner, Relacions familiars i politiques 
entre Jaume el Conqueridor i Anfos el Savi. A. Morel-Fatio, Camille 
Gutiérrez de los Rios. G. Cirot reviews Gustave Reynier’s, Le Roman 
réaliste au xvite siécle, Paris, 1914. H. Mérimée reviews Jardinillos de San 
Isidro. El Isidro, poema castellano de Lope de Vega Carpio, Madrid, 1918. 


Revista de Filologia Espafiola, V, 3—R. Menéndez Pidal, Sobre las 
vocales tbéricas e y o en los nombres toponimicos. Américo Castro, Alu- 
stones a Micaela Lujan en les obras de Lope de Vega. <A Reyes, Las 
diligencias de Paravicino. Gomez Ocerin, El principe de Esquilache. (Inedited 
verse and a letter.) The reviews of works on Cervantes which appeared 
during the centennial year end in this number. Gomez Ocerin reviews A. 
Bonilla y San Martin’s Entremeses de Cervantes, Madrid, 1916. F. J. 
Sanchez Cantén reviews eight works on the supposed portrait of Cervantes. 
A. Reyes, Resetia de estudios gongorismos (1913-1918). 

V, 4—C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Nétulas sobre cantares e vilhancicos 
peninsulares_e a respeito de Juan del Enzina. T. Navarro Tomas, Diferencias 
de duracién entre los consonantes espanoles. A. Morel Fatio, Le Marquis 
de Marignan. (A note to an allusion in Cervantes’ La Entremetida.) R. 
Menéndez Pidal replies to Mr. Morley’s review of his article on the 
Roncesvalles. A. Castro, Datos para la vida de Lope de Vega. (Deals with 
the poetic joust in Toledo, 1608, and Lope’s relations with the house of 
Alba. The discovery of a receipt, signed by Lope, shows that he was 
serving the Duke of Alba in 1591.) A. Castro reviews Foulché-Delbosc’s 
edition of Quevedo’s La vida del Buscén, New York, 1917. A. Castro re- 
views Rosenberg’s edition of Armendariz’s Comedia famosa de Las Burlas 
Veras, Philadelphia, 1917. A. P. G. reviews the Indice de la Espaiia Sagrada, 
Madrid, 1914. 


Classical Philology, XIV, 1, Jan—C. D. Buck, Words for ‘Battle; ‘War, 
‘Army, and ‘Soldier’ (Much material for the Romance scholar.) E. B. 
Lease, The Number Three, Mysterious, Mystic, Magic. 


Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, XX XVIII, 6, 1917—A. L. Stiefel 
reviews Rosenberg’s Las Burlas Veras, comedia famosa de Lope de Vega 
Carpio, Philadelphia, 1912. (Stiefel is not convinced of Lope’s authorship. ) 
P. de Mugica reviews Rodriguez Marin’s Don Quijote, Clasicos castellanos 


edition. A Hamel reviews the contents of the Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. 
XII, 1910. 
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XXXIX, 2—L. Pfandl, Die Comedia Florisea von 1551. (Bonilla—RH. 
XXVII, 398—printed this play from the edtition of 1553, stating that the 
variants in the princeps, Munich, 1551, are without importance. Pfandl 
prints these variants, showing that they are both numerous and important.) 
A. Hamel rev:ews Vol. XIII of the BH. 

3—W. Meyer-Liibke, Zur Wortgeschichte. Prov., kat. ptg.  arrancar. 
T. Braune, Prov. grim, fr. Grime, grimer, grimoire, grimaud, sp, ptg., prov. 
grima. 

5—M. L. Wagner, Mexikanisches Rotwelsch. (A study of the slang of 
Mexico City.) L. Spitzer, Span. de soslayo 


Revue des Langues Romanes, LX, I-III, Jan.-July—P. S. reviews 
Castro and Onis’ Fueros leoneses; also La serrana de la vera (edited by the 
Sefiores Menéndez Pidal); also N. A. Cortés’ Casos cervantinos que tocan 
a Valladolid. G. Millardet reviews E. H. Tuttle’s The Romanic Vowel- 
System—MPH., XI, 3; also O. J. Tallgren’s Glanures catalanes et hispano- 
romanes, Helsingfors, 1911-14; also José Gabriel’s Gramatica ideoldgica: 
nueva oracién activa, Nosotros, 1V, 94. Gabriel holds that the se in se 
alquila casas is a subject. Hence such locutions are representative of the 
active, not the passive, voice. The reviewer decides that both method and 
conclusion are unsound.) 

IV-VI.—Garcia de Diego, Sobre el castellano Chaparrén. C. Pitollet re 
views various works on Spanish-French war relations 


The Bibliographical Society News-Sheet, March—Henry Thomas, The 
Output of Books in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. (The author estimates 
that during this century there were printed no less than 10,000 editions of 
Spanish works, on Spanish soil alone. Haebler records 800 for the pre- 
vious century.) 


Revista de Archivos, XXII, Sept.-Dec.—Pio Ballesteros, Alfonso X de 
Castilla y la corona de Alemania, ctd. G. Vazquez Niufiez, El padre Francisco 
Zumel, general de la Merced y catedraético de Salamanca (1540-1607), ctd. 
\V. Gonzalez de la Calle, Algunas notas complementarias acerca de las ideas 
morales del padre Juan de Mariana, 

XXIII, Jan.-March—Justo Cuervo, Fr. Luis de Granada, verdadero y 
tinico autor del “Libro de la oracién,’ ctd. Cristébal Espejo, La renta de 
salinas hasta la muerte de Felipe 11, ctd. V. Gonzalez de la Calle, ditto ctd. 
C. C. A. reviews ‘Ramon de Alés y de Dou’s Los catdlogos lulianos, Barce- 
lona, 1918. (An important bibliographical study.) R. de A. reviews Angel 
Gonzalez Palencia’s Indice de la Espaiia Sagrada, Madrid, 1918. J. F. V. S. 
reviews M. de Oliveira’s La evolucién histérica de la América latina, 
Madrid, n. d. 





The Hispanic American Historical Review, II, 1, Feb—P. A: Means. 
The Rebellion of Tupac-Amura, I], 1780-1781. C. L. Chandler, Untied States 
Merchant Ships in the Rio de la Plata (1801-1809), as shown by Early 
Newspapers. T. de Booy, on the Possibility of Determining the First Land- 
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fall of Columbus by Archaeological Research. J. A. Robertson, The English 
Attack on Cartagena in 1741. W. L. Schurz reviews J. A. Zalan’s The 
Quest of El Dorado, New York, 1917. C. K. Jones, Hispano-Americana in 
the Library of Congress. 

2, May—T. Esquivel Obregon, Factors in the Historical Evolution of 
Mexico. C. H. Haring, Ledgers of the Royal Treasurers in Spanish 
America in the Sixteenth Century. H. E. Bolton, The Iturbide Revolution 
in the Californias. H. 1. Priestley, Mexican Literature on the Recent Revo- 
lution, C. K. Jones, Bibliography of the Mexican Revolution. J. A. Robert- 
son reviews M. Segundo Sanchez’s Anuario Bibliograéfico de Venezuela, 
1916, Caracas, 1917. Ditto reviews J. Bautista de LaValle’s El Pert y la 
Gran Guerra, Lima, 1919. Ditto reviews E. L. C. Morse’s Spanish-American 
Life. A Reader for Students of Modern Spanish, Chicago, 1917. In the 
Notes and Comment department there is a full statement of the courses in 


the history of Hispanic America given in universities and colleges of the 
United States. 


Revue Hispanique, XLIII, 104, Aug—Romances de Puerto Rico, publi- 
cados por A. M. Espinosa. (Mr. Espinosa has edited the material col 
lected by J. Alden Mason of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
cago. This material is very similar to what has been gathered elsewhere 
in the Spanish American territory.) G. Desdevises du Dezert, Les missions 
des Mojos et des Chiquitos de 1767 a 1808. Tres piezas cidianas. Publicalas 
Alfonso Serrano. (An auto, a mogiganga, and a pasillo, all anonymous.) 
Poésies attribuées a Fray Luis de Ledén, réimprimées par A. Leforestier. 
A. Reyes, Cuestiones gongorinas. Sobre el texto de las Lecciones Solemnes 
de Pellicer. B. Francesch Mulet, Secret de peixcar tellines y traza de agafar 
rates. Comedia publiée par Lluis Serra y Riera. R. Isnard, Anciens instru- 
ments de musique. A. H. Harrison, Boguirrubio, I], U. A., A propos de 
sonnets atribués a Francisco de Figueroa, IJ]. H. Peseux-Richard, Edad de 
Marco. (Explanation of a difficult passage in Part II, ch. 8 of Quevedo’s 
Buscoén.) 

105, Oct.—Pero Mexia, Historia de Carlos Quinto, publiée por J. Deloffre. 
(The official chronicle of this reign.) 


Boletin de la real academia espafiola, V, 25—Miguel de Toro y Gisbert. 
eConocemos el texto verdadero de las comedias de Calderén?, ctd. (The 
first edition of the tercera parte. The 1674 edition of the cuarta parte.) E. 
Cotarelo, Dramdticos espatioles del siglo XVII: Don Antonio Coello y 
Ochoa. (In my article on Los Yerros de naturaleza y aciertos de la fortuna, 
a comedia written jointly by Coello and Calderén, I pointed out for the 
first time the close relationship between this play and La vida es suejio, 
Romanic Review, Vol. I. Oct.-Dec., 1910. I stated then that it was im- 
possible to decide on existing evidence which of these plays preceded the 
other. Later, Farinelli, in La vita 2 sogno, was positive in his conviction that 
La vida es suetio was written first. Now Cotarelo maintains the opposite 
opinion, saying that Calder6én would frequently rewrite, singly, a work first 
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undertaken in collaboration. He thinks that La vida es sueno is a rework- 
ing of Los yerros de naturalesa. Cotarelo is unaware of what Farinelli has 
written on the subject and knows only the title of my article. I am still 
convinced that the question of priority has not yet been determined.) 
Gaspar Remiro, Los manuscritos rabinicos de la Biblioteca Nacional. F. 
Rodriguez Marin, Nuevos datos para las biografias de algunos escritos 
espanoles de los siglos XVI y XVII, ctd. José Almany, De la derivacién y 
composictén de las palabras en la lengua castellana, ctd. J. Alenda, Catdlogo 
de autos sacramentales historiales y alegoricos, ctd. 

VI, 26—Miguel de Toro y Gisbert—;Conocemos el texto verdadero de las 
comedias de Calderén? ctd. (Comedias sueltas of Calderon in the National 
Library of Paris.) Daniel Granada, El Americanismo en los vocabularios 
espanol y portugués. N. Alonso Cortés, El teatro de Vailadolid, ctd. F. 
Rodriguez Marin, Nuevos datos para las biografias de algunos escritores 
espanoles de los siglas XVI y XVII, ctd. J. Alemany, De la derivacién y 
composicion de las palabras en la lengua casteliana, ctd. 


La Paravla, I, 1—(This journal is the official organ of the Barcelona 
Escola Municipal de Sords-Muts, but will contain phonetic material of in- 
terest to philologists.) Germana Raig, Comentaris a un fonograma, P. 
Sarnils, De fonética general. 


POPULAR JOURNALS 


The North American Review, Feb.—V. Blasco Ibafiez, The Curse of 
Spain. (An account of the cacique system.) 


The Stratford Journal, IV, 1, Jan.—J. L. Perez, Boutje the Silent. M. 
Joaquin Lorente, An Expert in Graphology. 

2, Feb—Mariano Alarcén, Sons of Adam. 

5, May—Blasco Ibafiez Number—Isaac Goldberg, Blasco J/bdnezs, the 
Man and His Work. Blasco Ibafiez, The Abandoned Boat, translated by I. 
Goldberg. 


The Bookman, March—Irving Ormond, Mexico’s New Poets. 

Quarterly Review, 459, April—Edward Armstrong, The Empire of Spain. 
Sir George Douglas, The Plays of the Brothers Aivares Quintero. 

The Living Age, June 21—S. de Madariaga, Spain in Transition. 

The World’s Work, May—W. Gates, The Four Governments of Mexico. 
Yucatan—An Experiment in Syndicalism. 

June—W. Gates, The Four Governments of Mexico. Carranza—‘Consti- 


tutionalist.”” George MacAdam, Life of Gen. Pershing—The Punitive Expe- 
dition into Mexico. 


Journal de l’Université des Annales, XII, 22, Nov.—V. Blasco Ibaiiez, 
L’ame nouvelle de l’ Amérique latine. ' 
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La Lectura, XIX, 217, Jan—J. R. Lombaz Pedraja, Mariano José de Larra 
(Figaro) como critico literario. 
219, March—Ditto, ctd. 


220, April —Adolfo Posada, Pedro Dorado. Luis Bello, Las ideas de Costa. 


Cuba Contemporanea, XIX, 73, Jan.—F. Garcia Calder6én, El testamento 
occidental. J. C. Zamora, Politica internacional americana. 

74, Feb.—F. Garcia Godoy, El renanismo de Rodd. Luciatio de Acevedo, 
Los poetas de Cuba juzsgado por un norteamericano (a review of Coester’s 
The Literary History of Spanish America). J. C. Zamora, Politica inter- 
nacional americana, 

75, March—R. Blanco-Fombona, La revolucién de independencia argen- 
iina: Las ideas filéséficas. P. Henriquez Urefia, La obra de Juan Ramén 
Jiménez. Willy de Blanck, Wilson—Cuba. Raul de Cardenas, La politica 
de los Estados Unidos en el continente americano. Julian del Casal, Una 
poesia de Casal vertida al inglés (La Perla). 

76, April—Raul de Cardenas, La politica de los Estados Unidos en el 
continente americano. 

77, May—Max Henriquez Urefia, 4/1 congreso y al pueblo de los Estados 
(nidos (a plea in behalf of Santo Domingo). J. Conangla-Fontanilles, 
Catalutia y su voluntad. A Hernandez Cata, Figuras del Romancero: Alvar 
Fanes Minaya. 

78, June—M. F. Cestero, Unidad espiritual y material de las Américas 
hispana y anglosajona. J. C. Zamora, Politica internacional americana. 

Helios, I, 1, July, 1918—Millé y Giménez, “Quevedo y Avellaneda.” (In- 
teresting points of similarity between the Buscén, the Crotalén, and the 
pseudo-Quijote. The author wisely considers these mere coincidences. ) 
J. Cajador y Frauca, Realismo y naturalismo, (From Vol. VIII of the 
Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana.) 

2, Aug—Francisco Romero, Ega Queiroz. J. Millé Giménez, Un soneto 
interesante para las biografias de Lope y de Quevedo. (A very scholarly 
study of the sonnet beginning: Vos de Pisuerga nuevamente Amphriso, 
written between 1596 and 1602, and dedicated to Quevedo. Lope probably 
visited Cadiz between these years.) R. Ruiz Lépez, El paisaje en el Quijote. 
(The long description of scenery is lacking, but Cervantes often displays a 
marked power of evoking a landscape by a happy choice of significant details.) 

3, Sept—J. E. Guastavino, Wilson. (A laudatory appreciation of the 
President.) E. Quesada, Fl ideal universitario. (The university should 
impart disinterested, scientific culture ‘first of all, and should make utilitarian 
aims subordinate to its ideal strivings.) 

4, Oct —M. Leguizamoén, Sarmiento esbozado por si mismo, M. Dominguez, 
Rafael Barret. J. Cejador y Frauca, Menéndez y Pelayo. (From Vol. IX 
of the Historia.) 

5, Nov.—J. Garcia Gutiérrez, l’n apostol de los indios en el siglo XVI, 
El venerable padre Juan Gonzélez. 
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Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Oct.—\\. A. Reid, -{suncitén, Para- 
guay's Interesting Capital. B. L. Miller, Coal Resources of the Americas. 
E. Albes, Paraguay’s Oil of Petit Grain. Anon., Inter-American Commerce— 
Before and After the War. 

Nov.—B. J. Pérez Verdin, }’era Cruz, the Foremost Port of Mexico. 
J. A. H. Clark, The Chilian Nitrate Industry. P. A. Means, Inca Institutions: 
Yesterday and Today. Georgiana King, Early Churches of Spain (Segovia). 

Dec.—Dantes Bellegard, Haiti and Its People. B. L. Miller, Wonders of 
American Mining. W. C. Well, Latin-American Trade—A Comparative 
Survey. Georgiana King, Early Churches of Spain (Avila). Anon. Re- 
construction of Guatemala. 

Jan.—J. de Siquiera Coutinho, /nauguration Day m Brasil. P. A. Means, 
Contemporary Intellectual Life in the Andean Countries. F. W. Goding, 
General Joseph Villamil. Anon., Peanuts in the Americas. Anon., Latim- 
American Foreign Trade in 1917—General Survey. B. G. Barros, Two Great 
Illustrators of Don Quijote in America. 

Feb.—S. P. Verner, Panama—Past, Present, and Future. W. C. Wells, 
Exporting to Latin America, Anon., Teaching Portuguese in the United 
States. 

March—J. de Siquiera Coutinho, Glimpses of Brazil and Its River Cities. 
Anon., The First Centennial of the Congress of Angostura. W. C. Wells, 
Exporting to Latin America. Anon., Brazilian Government Students in the 
United States. J. M. Coronado, Coal and Oil in Colombia. 

April—M. F. Amnzala Samper, Bogotd, the Athens of South America. 
Oliveira Lima, Jmpressions of Harvard University. W. C. Wells, Exporting 
to Latin America. 


Inter-America, I], 3, Feb.—Ruy Barbosa, Brazil in the Hour of Victory 
J. E. Rueda, Pan-Americanism: Its Political and Economic Aspects. E. J. 
Arce, Early Presentments Regarding the Existence of a Western World. 
Jiménez Herrera, An Historic Day: February 27, 1844. Jacinto Capella, Long 
Life to Don Quijote. Héctor Diaz Leguizamoén, Brazilian Diplomacy and 
the War. 

4, April—C. M. Bonet, Don Quijote and Sancho in America. Anon., 
Chile’s Tribute to the Allied Nations. J. A. Campos, Two Ecuadorian 
Sketches. Ricardo Rojas, Reflections Upon Argentine Literature. Gonzalo 
Paris, The Young Writers of Colombia. Alberto Insta, Spanish-American 
Literature as Judged by a Spanish Writer. 

5, June—Jests Semprum, The New Men and the Old World. E. A. 
Morales, The Panama Canal and the League of Nations. R. Montero Busta- 
mante, Bruno Mauricio de Zabala, the Founder of Montevideo. Javier Prado, 
The New Era and the Historical Destiny of the United States. Ricardo Rojas, 
The Mysterious Alkaloid (a novela). Anon., William Lane in Paraguay. 
R. Blanco-Fombona, The Struggle for Independence in  Argentina:Philo- 
sophical Ideas. 

Georce T. NortHup 
UNIversIty OF CHICAGO 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Our present bibliographical list is very largely composed of Spanish- 
American titles, and a very interesting list it is. In accord with our policy 
announced some time ago, we are listing, regardless of the date of publication, 
all books concerning Spanish-American literature that come to hand. As 
previously explained, the reason for this is the extreme difficulty of securing 
accurate bibliographical information concerning works published in South 
and Central America or by Spanish Americans in Europe. As our lists are 3 
always made up from books that are actually in hand, they will at least be 
free from the inaccuracies that must always appear in titles quoted from 
other lists. 

It will be noted that a considerable number of our titles are volumes of a 
series entitled “La Cultura Argentina,” a series under the general editorship 
of the distinguished Argentinian philosopher, José Ingenieros. This is an 
exceedingly valuable collection of the leading works of the great characters 
who have made Argentinian culture. On some later occasion we _ shall 
attempt to give an analysis of the entire set, which already includes some 
sixty volumes and is still in course of publication. 

All our colleges and large high schools should possess the Obras Com- 
pletas of Barros Arana, whose eleven volumes are a kind of encyclopedia of 
things South American, as will be seen in the following brief analysis of the 
titles of the separate works: Volumes I and II are devoted to the Historia 
de América, under such subheadings as América Indijena, Descubrimiento i 
Conquista, La Colonia, La Revolucién; Volume III contains Retérica i 
Poética; while Volume IV presents Nociones de Historia Literaria sub- 
divided into Tiempos Antiguos, Edad Media, Tiempos Modernos ; and Volume V 
is a Manual de Composicién Literaria. The rest of the work is the part that 
will perhaps be of most interest and use, since Volume VII contains Estudios 
Histéricos and Volumes VI, VIII, IX, X, and XI gre given over to Estudios 
Histérico-Bibliograficos. 

South American literature suffered a very severe loss last year in the 
death of the well-known polygraph, Carlos Octavio Bunge, who was one of 
the outstanding figures of the Argentinian delegation to the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress. José Ingenieros, his friend and companion on 
that mission, has already included in the series “La Cultura Argentina” one 
of Bunge’s most important works, Nuestra América (Ensayo de Psicologia 
social). To this volume, which contains the definitive text of the work 
Ingenieros has written a long introduction concerning the life and works 
of the author. Ingenieros himself is the author of a work on a kindred 
subject, Sociologia Argentina, which has recently appeared in its seventh 
edition. It is a very keen study of the evolution of Argentinian society. 

The book by Alberto Maria Carrefio, Joyas Literarias del Siglo XVII 
encontradas en México, which was published in Mexico in 1915, has taken a 
long time to find its way across the border. It contains, nevertheless, some 
very valuable material. Among other things, it discusses the authorship of , 
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the celebrated sonnet, “No me mueve, mi Dios, para quererte.’ Whether 
one agrees with his conclusion that the author was Fr. Miguel de Guevara 
or not, and the arguments are very strong, the work none the less contains 
a lot of very valuable information. 

From the West Indies there are several works of interest, such as 
Chacén y Calvo’s several studies, Los Origenes de la Poesia en Cuba, Ger 
trudis Gémez de Avellaneda (Influencias Castellanas), José Maria Heredia, 
Vida Universitaria de Heredia, and Cervantes y el Romancero; José de 
Diego’s Nuevas Campanas (with its discussions concerning the independence 
of Porto Rico, the union of the Antilles, and Ibero-American solidarity) ; 
Zayas y Alfonso’s Lexicografia Antillana (which will be invaluable to our 
future American lexicographers ). 

Although it lies a little bit outside our field, I believe that all our teachers 
of Spanish will be glad to read the Spanish translation of a recent book, 
El Genito Latino y ei Mundo Moderno, by the great Italian historian, Guglielmo 
Ferrero. It is a very keen study of the development of Latin genius from 
ancient times to our day and its reaction to modern conditions, inchiding 
the great world war. 

The Uruguayan author who writes under the pen name of Lauxar (and 
whose identity I have not yet discovered) has just given us a detailed study 
concerning the personality and literary work of Carlos Reyles, the great 
Uruguayan naturalist. 

From Argentina we have the first volume of what will be an important 
series of works concerning the history of the administration of justice 
throughout Hispano-America. This volume, La Magistratura Indiana, by 
Enrique Ruiz Guitiasi, contains a historical sketch of the Reales Audiencias, 
together with chapters on Legislation and Caste, Judges of Inferior Courts, 
Attorneys and Colonial Justice. No one should be misled by the title and 
think that this book is a dry technical legal discussion. The history of 
the Spanish administration of Justice in the Americas is intensely interest- 
ing. This is true also of Quesada’s Historia Diplomdtica Latino-Americana. 

The two volumes that we have listed of Guillermo Matta’s Poesias form 
the edition that he caused to be printed while he was in Madrid, during his 
temporary enforced residence abroad. 


Joun D. Fitz-Gerarp 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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AN ASSOCIATION PIN 


The secretary-treasurer has received several inquiries concerning a pin 
for the members of the association. Such a pin would have a design like 
that of the seal of the association which appears on the cover of HISPANIA. 
In order to get bids from a manufacturing jeweler, it will be necessary to 
know the approximate number who would buy such a pin, and the price 
members would be willing to pay. Those who are interested will please com- 
municate with the secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. ALFRED COESTER, 
110 East 184th Street, New York City. 
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